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FOREIGN. 





By the Packet ship Queen of the West, arrived at 
N. York, we have Liverpool dates to the 7th inst. 


The Income Tax. In the house of commons on the 
hamovement was made with a view of getting 


rid of the income tax, which failed, ministers hav- 
inga majority of seventy-three in a thin house. The 
motion to limit its duration to two instead of three 


ears, failed by a majority of fifty-two, and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel refused to pledge himself to limit its ope- 
ration to the three years. 

Sugars from the U. States. On the same day to 


inquiries a8 to the introduction of sugars from New 
Orieans the produce of slave labor, 


“Sir Robert Peel said: There are certain countries— 


the United States being one of them—where sugar 


jsprowuced by the labor of slaves. The U. States 


gnd one or two other countries have concluded reci- 


rocity treaties with this country, which treaties sti- 
pulate that the produce of such countries shal! be 
admitted into this country on the footing of the most 
favorable nation. ‘That, | apprehend, is the state of 
thecase. But up to this hour there has been no offi- 
cial information received by her majesty’s govern. 
ment from the custom house with respect to the ar- 
rival of this shipment, nor has any commnnication 
been made to the treasury board upon the subject, 
nor any application for an order in council, which 
would be necessary before the sugar could be ad- 
mitted. At present { apprehend that the sugar could 
pot be admittable, for no order in council has been 
issued for its admision from the United States. At 
he same time | have no hesitation in saying that my 
onstruction of the treaty is, that sugar from the U. 


mssable on the saine terms and fuoting as sugar from 
java, Manilla, and Cuina. 
position benches. 

The 10th of March is set down for the discussion 
of the sugar duties. 
Church matters. Petitions have been presented in 
ries of the Church of England. The presentation 
[the petitions gave opportunity to the bishop of 
itler lo explain. 
id himself or his conduct, in the movements that 
ve recently transpired. His chief argument was, 


se, he judged it right to enforce uniformity. He 
ntended that all spiritual power was vested in the 
ergy, and that the crown had no right to impose 
Mores, and concluded by commenting with some 
perity upon the petitions, and cautioning the house 
puns constituting theiselves a ‘*comuattee on re- 
gon,” as had been done by their ancestors in 1641. 
td Brougham sported a little with the matter. 
he bishop of Norwich denied the obligation of the 
“gy to obey the rubrics. The bishop of London 


— against such an opinion, aud the subject 
Pped. 





— Le a ee ee 


NATIONAL AFFATLS, 


ARMY. 
_ GENER1IL ORDERS—No. 9. 

War department. adjutaut generals’s office, 
Promos; Washington, Murch 31, 1345. 
ning ions and appoiitinents in the army of the 
¥ alates, made by the president; and by and with 

nary, Teds” consent of the senate, since the Ist of 
| Promotions.—Cor ; 
.— Corps of Engineers 
mond Lieut. Henry W. Halleck, w be first Lieut. 
om 9) 1845, vice Cainpbell deceased. 
wena, d Lieut. Gustavus W. Smith, to be second 
ms January 1, 1845, vice Halleck promoted. 
Second Lj Firs: regiment of Dragoons. 
arch 4 rng Andrew J. Smith, to be first lieutenant, 
Bat that day Schambure, whose appuintment 
v ‘ ° . 
nan, Met Thomas C, Hammond, to be second 
Brevet 34 arch 4, 1845, vice Smith promoted. 
second omaha Rufus Ingalls, of t e 2d dragoons, 
shed, leutenant, March 31, 1845, vice Rust, re- 



















Rcond Lieut 7st "esiment of Artillery. 
bruary 04 tay Henry D. Gratton, to be first,lieutenant, 
breve; 9d Lie’ vice Ai-qguith cashiered. 

““ tileut. Abner Doubleday, of the 3d artillery, 


eC \ . _— 
‘Dromotsg tveaant, February 24, 1845, vice Graf- 


Sig 5, Vol. 15, 


piates would, under the reciprocity treaties, be ad-| 


ehouse of lords praying fora revision of the ru-| 


He denied any necessity to de- | 


, oO. ae as, | Ordere” No. 7. 
iat, having found diversities of practice in his dio-| 


Third reziment of Artillery. 
Brevet 2d Lieut. Hachaliah Brown, of the 4th artil- 
lery, tobe second lieutenant, March 1,.1845, vice Hill- 
house, resigned. 
Eight regiment of Infantry, _ 

First Lieut. Jaines V. Boraford, to be captain, March 
4, 1345, vice Birdsall, deceased. 

Second Lieut. Arthur T. Lee, to be first lieutenant, 
March 4, 1845, vice Bomford, promoted. 

Brevet 2d Lieut. James Longstreet, of the 4th infan- 
try, to be second lieutenant, March 4, 1845, vice Lee, 
promoted. 

Brevet. 

Second Lieut. John C. Fremont, of the corps of topo- 
graphical engineers, to be captain by brevet, July 31, 
1344, “for gailant and highly tmeri‘orious services Im two 
expeditions commanded by himself; the first to the Rocky 
Mountains, which terminated October 17, 1542; and the 
second beyond those Mountains, which terminated July 
/31, 1844.” 

If. Appointment— Medical Department. 

Charles C. Keeney, of Michigan, (late assistant sur- 
| geon,) to be assistant surgeon, March 19, 1845. 
HI. Casualties--Resignutions. (4.) 
' Second Lieut. Jonn Hillhouse, 3d artillery, March 1, 
1845. 
| Second Lieut. Paul OQ. 
March 31, 1845. 

Secoud. Lieut. Armistead. T, M. Rust, 1st dragoons, 
March 14, 1845, 4 

Assistant Surgeon Jacob R. Motte, Maret 14, 1845. 
Deaths. (2.) 
| Captain Egbert B. Birdsall, 8th infantry, at St. Augus- 
i tine, Fla., March 4, 1845. HE 
| First Lieus. Stephen H. Campbell, corps of engineers, 
}at Jacksunville, Fia. January 1, 1345. 
| Dropped. (\.) 

First Lieut. James W. Schamburg,* Ist dragoons, 
'Muareh 4, 1845. 
! Cashiered. (1.) 





Hebert, corps of engineers, 








| First Lieut, William LK. Aisquith, February 24, 1845. 
| IV. ‘The officers promoted and appuirted will join their 


will report by letter to: the coinmanding officers of their 
| respective reviments. R. JONES, Adj. Gen’l. 
Memorandum—Re-appointment. 

| Adam D. Stuart, re-appointed payinaster in the army, 
from ihe 14th of January, 1845, when his former com- 
mission expired. : 

| *Name erased from the Official Army Register, by 
{direction of the president of the United Siates, “but 
i without reproach to Mr. Schamburg."—See “general 
of March 24th.) 


ae 


i 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
CusTOM HOUSE OFFICERS. 
Collectors. Ichabed Jordon, Saco, Maine, vice 
Tristram Storer, whose commission expired. 
James QO:borne, Kennebunk, Maine, vice Daniel 
Remick, whose coromission expired. 
William M. Jackson, Plymouth, Mass., vice J. N. 
Stoddard, whose commission expired. 
Thomas F. Carpenter, Providence, R. 1., vice Wm. 
R. Watson, whose commission expired. 
Norris Wilcox, New Haven, Conn., vice R. R. 
Hinnman, whose temporary commission expired. 
Abel Huntington, Sag Harbor, New York, vice J. 
H. Gayton, rejected by the senate. 
Thomas J. Pastaer, Ocracoke, North Carolina, 
vice Sylvester Brown, whose commission expired. 
Naval officers. William Parmenter, Boston, Mass., 
vice George Roberts, whose temporary commission 
expired. 
Surveyors. D. F. Seamens, Providence, Rhode 
Island, vice W. P. Greene, whose commision expired. 
Winthrop Pickering, Portsmouth, N. Hampshire, 
vice Joseph L. Locke, rejected by the senate. 
Asa Gay, Tiverton, R. I., vice George Howland, 
whose commission expired. 
George Brown, Pawcatuck, R. Island, vice Silas 
Sisson, who did not qualify. 
E. F. Purdy, New York, N. ¥., vice Henry C. At- 
wvuod, whose temporary commission expired. 
John Davis, Philadelphia, Pa. vice Thomas A. 
Cooper, whose temporary commission expired. 
Robert Butler, Smithfield, Va., reappointed. 
Gordon Forbes, Yeocomico, Va., reappointed. 
Armand Lefels, Darien, Georgia, vice Edward 
Hopkins, resigned. 
Land officers. Jacob Judy, register, Edwardsville, 
limois, vice A. W. Jones, deceased. 
Wa. M. Jackson, register, Chicago, IML., vice E. B. 
Willems, whose temporary commission ex pired. 





George Mixter, register, Dixon,II1., vice Benjamin 
Clifford, whose temporary commission expired. 

William Wilson, receiver, Palestine, [llinois, vice 
David McGahey, resigned. ; 

Samuel Leach, receiver, Quincy, Ill., vice FE. A. 
Thompson, whose temporary commission] expired. 

Charies C Hascall, receiver, Genessee, Mich., vice 
R. J. S. Page, whose temporary commission expired. 
| Edward Dobyns, receiver, St. Louis, Mo., vice 
| Samuel Merry, whose commission expired. 
| Thomas B. Ives, register, Grenada, Miss., vice W. 
Hanley, whose temporary commission expired. 

G. 8S. Gollady, receiver, Grenada, Miss., vice J. 
| H. McRae. resigned. 
| organ Smith, register, Champagnole, Ark.—new 
| Office. 





- G. Rust, receiver, Champagnole, Ark.—new 
omce. 





APPUINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 

Genl. McCalla, of Kentucky, to be second auditor 
of the treasury, vice Wm. B. Lewis, removed. 

R. H. Gillett, of N York, to be register of the 
treasury, vice Thomas L. Smith, removed. 

Custom house officers— Collectors. Augustus Jenkins, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, vice Lory Odell, re- 
moved. 

Marcus Morton, Boston, Massachusetts, vice Le- 
muel Williams, removed. 
| Charles F. Lester, New London, Connecticut, vice 
| Gerard Carpenter, resigned. 

Joseph P. Junkins, York, Maine, vice Jeremiah 
| Brooks, removed. 

| Parker McCobb, jr., Waldoboro, Maine, vice Geo. 
Allen, removed. 

Nathaniel] M. Lowney, Belfast, Maine, vice Benja- 
min Wiggin, removed. 

James Taylor, Wiscassett, Maine, vice Moses 








[Loud cheering from the ! proper stations and companies without delay; those ON | Shaw, removed. 
| detached service, or acing under speciai instructions, | 





Appropriations. The following is a synopsis of 
laws making appropriations for the year ending the 








30'h June, 1846: 

| For the army—Pay of the army $1,328,906 
Commutation of officers’ subsistence 463 934 
Forage for officers’ horses 64,000 

Payment in lieu of clothing for discharg- 
ed soldiers and officers’ servants 28,890) 
Subsistence in kind 306 098 
Clothing for army, camp equipage, &c. 180,000 
Expenses of recruiting 24,827 

Extra pay non-com. officers, musicians, 
and privates 12,996 
Supplies quartermaster’s department 147,000 
Inciiental expenses do. 90,000 
Repairing aud enlarging barracks, &c. 170,000 
| Transportation officers’ baggage, &c. 40,00 
|Fransportation of troops and supplies, &c. 140,009 
| Medical and hospital department. 27,300 
| Contingencies of the army 5,000 
petted meteorological observations 2,000 
| Ordnance, ordnance stores and supplies 80,000 
| Current expenses ordnance survice 100,000 
| Manufacture of arms at national armories 360,000 
| Arsenals 100,000 
| Purchase of saltpetre and limestone 40,000 
beget! new machinery, &c. at Springfield 29,500 
| Do. at Harper’s Ferry armory 18,000 
Armament of fortifications 100,000 
Surveys military defences of frontier 20.000 
Military & geographical surreys W. of Miss. 30,000 
Surveys of northern & northwestern lakes 20,000 
To settle accounts Licut. Col. H. Whiting 846 

For Paes eatrab it aba and barracks 
near Detroit 35,000 
Near Buffalo 35,000 
Repairs Fort Ontario, near Oswego 7,500 
Fortification at outlet lake Champlain 30,000 
Fort at narrows, Penobscot river 20,000 
Repairs Fort Preble, Portland harbor 10,000 
Repairs Fort McClary, Portsmouth 2,500 
Repairs Fort Independence, Boston, &e. 7,000 
Fort Warren, Boston harbor 50,000 
Adams, Newport harbor 10,000 
Trumbull, New London harbor 30,000 
Schuyler, East river, New York 60,006 
Wood & sea wall, Bediow’s Island, N. ¥. 35,009 
Hamilton, N. York 20,000 
Washington, Potomac river, Md. 20,000 
| Monroe, Hampton roads, Va. 009 
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—— = —— 
Calhoun, Hampton roads, Va. 15,000 | on the public Jands in the United States is such a} few days after from a quarter where our shot coy)! 
Macon, Beaufort harbor, N. C. 6,000 | waste as entitles the United States to a writ of in-{| not reach them; but the Jaunch was in readiness ;° 
Moultry, Charleston harbor. S. C. 12,000 | junction to restrain it. a moment’s notice. . We lay there only three Week! 
Dike to Drunken Dick shoal, Charleston, — when the ship’s company began to get the fever, ,)- 

8. C. 45,000 ARMY. though there was every precaution taken to preye,! 

Fort Sumpter, Charleston, 8, C. 70,000} As Capt. B.A. Terrett of the first regiment of U.| it. 
Johnson, Charleston, S. C. 1,000 | S. Dragoons was dismounting from his horse at fort The commodore sent five women on board to com 
Pulaski, Savannah river, Ga. 17,000 | Scott, on the 17th ult., a loaded pistol which be held} municate with the shore whenever necessary the 
Jackson, Savannah river, Ga. 10,000 | in his hand was accidentally discharged. The ball] men had little work to do—the ship was well ay 
Completing sea wall at St. Augustine 6,400 | passed through his right lung, and he survived only lated, and every thing resorted to that. would in rn 
Fort Pickens, Pensacola harbor, Florida 12,000 | about twenty minutes. The St. Louis Republican, way contribute towards health; the men were tak. 
Barrancas Pensacola harbor 30,000 | which furnishes us with this melancholy intelligence, | ick very fast, and the captain deemed. it prudent . 
Morgan, Mobile point, Alabama 15,000 | says—“The army has lost in capt. T. a gallant sol-| withdraw the ship from there and join the comman, 
Jackson, Mississippi river, La. 7,000 | dier and an accomplished geatleman.” 


Livingston, Grand Terre Island, Barrataria 
bay 50,000 
Fortifications on Florida reef 30,000 
Contingencies of fortifications 41,600 
For the Military academy—Officers, instruc- 
tors, cadets, and musicians 79,460 
Commutation of subsistence 3,577 
Commutation forage officers’ horses 2,592 
Clothing for their servants 420 
Repairs improvements, fuel, &c. 22,000 
Building of barracks for cadets 30,000 
Sec. 2. After June 30, 1845, the pay of a cadet 
shall be twenty-four dollars per month in lieu of the 
present pay and emoluments. 
For the post office department—Transpor- 
tation of the mail 


$3,050,000 
Compensation of postmasters 


975,000 


Ship, steamboat, and way letters, 12,000 
Wrapping paper, 16,000 
Office furniture (for postmaster) 4,000 
Advertising 30,000 
Mail bags 16,000 
Blanks 22,000 


Mail depredations and special agents 30,000 
Provided, that no greater sum shall be paid to any 
mail agent than one thousand dollars per annum, and 
no greater sum for his travelling and incidental ex- 
penses, than two dollars for each day he shall be ac- 
tually employed in the capacity of mail agent: 
Clerks for offices of postmasters 200,000 
Miscellaneous 590.000 


Revations with Texas. Mr. Ritchie, who has 
just returned to Richmond, from Washingtor.,, says— 
‘‘We understand that our own government at Wash- 
ington have their eyes open, and are displaying the 
most determined evergy in our relations with the 
young Republic. 


Charge.” 





MinERAL LANDS oF THE Univep Stares.—Legal 
At the late session of the supreme court 
of the United States a case was tried involving the 
question of the right of pre-emption in individuals to 
portions of the public lands containing known mines 
The opinion of the court in the case 
was delivered by Mr. Justice Warns, settling the 


decision. 


of lead, &c. 


following points: 


1. That the act of congress entitled ‘An act to 
create additional land districts in the states of Illh- 
nois and Missouri, and in the territory north of the 
state of Illinois,” approved June 26, 1834, does not 
require the president of the United States to cause to 
be offered for sale the public lands containing lead 


mines situated in the land districts created by said 
act. 


2. That the said act does not require the president 
to cause said lands, containing lead mines, to be sold, 


because the Sth section of the act of the 3d March, 


1807, entitled ‘‘An act making provisions for the dis- 
sal of the public lands situated between the United 
States military tract and the Connecticut reserve, 


and for other purposes,” is still in full force. 


3. That the lands containing lead mines in the In- 


dian territory, or in that part of it made into new 


land districts by the act of the 26th June, 1834, are 
not subject, under any of the pre-emption Jaws which 


have been passed by congress, to a pre-ewption by 
settlers upon the public lands. 


4. That the 4th section of the act of 1834 does 
m no way repeal any part of the Sth section of the 
act of the 3d of 


for lead mine tracts, discovered to be such before 


they may be bought from the United States, are de- 


clared to be fraudulent and null, and which authoriz- 


ed the president to lease any lead mine which had: 


been, or might be, discovered in the Indian territo- 
tory, for a term not exceeding five years. 

5. That the land containing lead mines in the dis- 
tricts made by the act of 1834 are not subject to pre- 
emption and sale under any of the existing laws 
f congress. 


* g. That digging lead ore from the lead mines up- 


Mr. Plitt of the State Department 
is about to proceed to Texas with instructions to our 


arch, 1807, by which the 
lands containing lead mines were reserved for the 
future disposal of the United States, by which grants 


NAVY. 
The secretary of navy, Mr. Brancrorr, is on a 
visit to Boston. The late secretary, Mr. Mason, now 
attorney general, performs the duties during the ab- 
sence of Mr. B. 
Appointments. Samuel Cushman, to be navy 
ie Portsmouth, N. H. for four years from Ist 
April. 
James Dryburg, to be a second assistant engineer, 
from the 22d inst. 
Isaac H. Wright, to be navy agent at Boston, 
from April Ist, vice J. Vincent Browne, removed. 
Orders. Lieut. Lewis C. Sartore, to proceed and 
report himself to the commander of the squadron in 
the Mediterranean. 
March 22. Professor A. G. Pendleton, detached 
from receiving ship Norfolk, from 4th April, and 
waiting orders. 
Professor B. McGowan, to receiving ship Norfolk, 
4th April. 
Passed assistant surgeon Robert Woodworth, to 
Washington, to report to the chief of the Bureau of 
medicine and surgery, preparatory to entering upon 
the duties of assistant to that Bureau. 
Midshipman D. Ochiltree, to naval school, Phila- 


delphia. 
March 24. Passed assistant surgeon Charles H. 
Wheelwright, to naval hospital, Pensacoln, for duty 


for 3 months from May Ist, during the absence of 
surgeon Isaac Hulse. 
March 28th—Lieut. Thomas M. Mix, leave of ab- 
sence renewed three months, (sick.) 
Master’s mate, John Palmer, detached from duty at 
Sackett’s Harbor, to Naval asylom at Philadelphia 
for duty. 
The Constitution frigate, Cap. Percival, was to 


Sumatra. 

AFrican Squapron. The Erie, U.S. ship, Lieut. 
Turner arrived at N. York onthe 28th ult., in 34 
days from Port Praya, Cape de Verds. 

The Truzton U.S. brig, sailed from Port Praya 
Jan. 28th, on a cruise to leeward; ‘he Preble, to 
windward, Feb. 11th. 

The Jamestown U. S. ship, bearing the broad pen- 
nantof Com. Chas. W. Skinner, arrived at Port 
Praya onthe 17th of Feb, and sailed on a cruise to 
the leeward. 


Praya for the United States, via West Indies in a 
few days. 


The health of the squadron was good. Lieut. Jas. 


leave Zanzibar on the 26th Nov. for the island of 


The Macedonian U. 8. frigate, was to sail from Port 


F. Miller, T. Smith, Wm. D. Hurst, C. S. Me- 
Donough, acting master, T. W, Colby, passed mid- 


der again at Port Praya; when we arrived thers 
were the captain, one midshipman, forty-four seq. 
men on the sick list with the fever. The comma 
then devolved on the first lieutenant. As soon 
the commander was acquainted with the conditio, 
of the men and an overhauling from the fleet gy. 
geon we came to this place, and on our arrival ther 
were seventy-six on the sick list, and then the com. 
mand fell on C. W. Pickering, who deserves greg 
praise for his zeal and attention in such a time of 
need. 


This place in appearance is most wretched lock. 
ing, indeed; not a vestage of any kind of vegetation 
or shrubs greets the eye of the stranger. It is the 
most desolate looking place I have ever seen. Thy 
town is composed of some fifty or sixty rudely cop. 
structed mud cabins, and although the duty on glasy 
did find its way there, yet you cannot muster twenty 
squares of glassin the whole place. The consul 
and goverpor’s houses bear some marks of distinc. 
tion. The natives are all convicts. There were 
three square houses on shore which the doctor rep 
ted and had the sick removed to them. When we 
left the commodore he promised to follow us ing 
few days. The day after we arrived midshipman 
Smith died, who was first on the list of deceased; 
in a few days two more died. There was no bury- 
ing ground on shore of any sort; there were a few 
graves (which belonged to some English and French 
men of war) in an open common, exposed to the 
trampling of mules, goats and jackasses. As soon 
as the commodore came he purchased a Jot and had 
a neat parapet wall built around it with a handsome 
railing on top, with a cross on each angle and one 
near the gateway. 

Annexed is a list of deathson the coast:—- 

John Smith, seaman, belonging to the U. S. ship 
Saratoga, who died on board the frigate Macedonia, 
at this place, October 10th, 1844, of disease contrac: 
ted on the coast of Africa. 

William A. Henry, passed midshipman U. S. oe 
vy, attached to the U.S. ship Preble as acting mas 
ter, who died at this place December 15th, 1844, a 
disease contracted on the eoast of Africa. _ 

Emanuel Franciscc, boy belonging to the U. 5 
Preble who died at this place, Dec. 11, 1844, {ro 
disease contracted on the coast. } 

Thomas Maher, seamen, belonging to the U.S Fre 
ble, died at this place, Dec. 11, 1844, from disea# 
contracted on the coast. 

John Flanigan, seamen, U. S. Preble, at this plat 
Dec. 12, do. 

Simon Talbot, do do do Dec. 14, 

James G. Houston, yeoman, do do Dec. 21, 

William Thomson, seaman, do do Dec. 22, do, 





shipman, cae passengers in Erie. 


ing letter from on board the Preble, was published in 
the N. Y. Herald of the 28th ult. 
U. S. ship Preble, Porto Grande, Feb. 3 1845. 
I now hail the opportunity of furnishing you with 


ship, since we came on the coast of Africa. 

As soon as we joined the squadron at Port Praya, 
under the command of commodore M.C. Perry, he 
despatched us down on the coast toa place called 
Bissao, a small miserable cluster of mud huts, situ- 
ated on a river of the same name, and inhabited by 


commonly termed;and who are continually at 
with the inhabitants of the village, whose chief 


soldiers in the Portuguese service. 


low valley, a little Way from the town, where they 
were secure from the guns of the fort; but they were 


tilities. About sundown they began to make a move- 
ment towards the town, when we sent a few of our 
iron heralds, which soon made them abandon their 





prewetts and brought to :miud that there was a charm 
in Yankee metal. They renewed the attack in a 


Disease on board the U. S. ship Preble. The follow- 


a detail of the sad calamity which has befallen this 


Portuguese negroes, who reside there for the purpose 
of trading with the natives, or bushmen, as they are | U. S. ship Preble, died at this place ec. 
war’! 1844, of disease contracted on the coast © 
pro- 
tection is a small fort, together with about twenty 
As soon as we, 
arrived there, we anchored in close to the town, so 
as to bring our armament to bear upon the enemy, 
who was nocturnally assailing the place. Thousands 
came in {rom the woods, and pitched their tents ina 


little aware that we were waiting their onset to hos-| as may be, to the number of representat 


James Bryant, Capt. of the forecastle, U. 5. 
Preble, died at this place Jan. 8, 1845, from disea 
| contracted on the coast. sail 
| Wm. King, ord. seaman U.S. Preble, at this pi 
Dec. 11, *44, do. uk 
Smith Owens,seamen, do do Dec. 10, a 
Timothy West do do do Dec. 0, io 
Savory Allen apprentice do do Dee. 9, Hi" 
James H. Shaw, sailmaker’s mate, belong”, 
U. S. ship Freble, died at this place, Dec. 8, — iis 
Robert Clerve, seamen, U.S. ship Preble, ® 
' place, Dec. 7. r 
/ John Bannister, boy, do do ‘ial j 
Jessy M. Smith, ‘midshipman, (son of c rv 
| Smith, who was lost in the Hornet,) belonging "a 





¢ Africa 


Hf 
ted. Among 
t closed, ons 
lity of nf 


Appointments of midshipmen regu! 
the acts of the session of congress jus 
section was designed to remedy the inequa 
| pointments as respected the several states. 


| lowing is the section alluded to. 


dsp! 
| Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That pe 
' men shall hereafter be appointed from each Mas neat 
territury, with reference and in Pepe ad 

tid 
| legates to congress; and that, until such 4 pr oe 
| shall have been established, all future app ore! 
shall be made from such states and ee a 
‘have not their relative proportion of mids applic 
the navy list, whenever there are suitable 4P 
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» is own request, be and the same is hereby repealed. 


Sship afloat—to the legitimate purposes for which sh& 


® the money expended in her construction, as it was 
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tates or territories; and provided, further, 
ry ape tppaten of appointment, the individual se- 
1 


W be actual resident of the state from 
lected reg appointment purports to be made, and 
wat the District of Columbia be considered as a ter- 


: ‘n this behalf. 
itory in tne rurLoveHs. The 6th section of the 


oie "restores authority tothe secretary of the 
ae to place officers on furlough, (half pay,) which 
oe beote withdrawn under the impression of its 
a been much abused. It is fonnd to be incon- 
venient to the service, not to have such a discretion, 


pat great caution ought to be observed in its applica. 


by the following: 

Sec, 6. Ind be it farther enacted, That so much of 
the act entitled an act toregulate the pay of the 
navy of the United States, approved March third, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, as pro- 
vides that no officer shall be put on furlough but at 


Tas CoLumsus, 74, is ordered to be fitted for sea, 
as fag ship of the China Squadron, and to take out 
the diplomatic agent that is lo represent our repub- 
jie at the gates of the Cecesriac Empire. The edi- 
tor of the N. York Courier & Enquirer, insists that 
ihe Pennsylvania ought to have been ordered on this 
service. He asks: 

“Why not at once put the Pennsylvania—the finest 


was built and prematurely launched? The Pennsyl- 
yania is emphatically a show ship, and in ali human 
probability, will be rotten before this nation is again 
involved ina war with a naval power. She was 
built and launched for the purpose not only of being 
used when required, but to send abroad and properly 
impress upon foreign powers our naval strength and 
Farchitecture. We are well aware that at the time 
she was launched the government had no use for her, 
and well knew that it was virtually throwing away 


evident that she would be permitted to rot im our 
waters without being employed. But the cormo- 
rants of Jacksonism required this expenditure at 
Philadelphia; and it was made to the consignment to 
premature decay of the noblest ship ever built. 
Now however, an opportunity offers of putting the 
Pennsylvania to a service more usefu) than the best 
friends of the navy ever anticipated, by sending her 
She is just the ship to impress favorably 
the Chinese people with the nature and extent of our 
naval force, and with the importance of preserving 
with us the most amicable relations. Like all semi 
barbarians—in this case perhaps, a semi-barbarian- 
ism growing out of the excess of eastern civiliza- 
lion—the Chinese judge of the numbers, power and 
portance of a nation by its exhibition of strength; 
and we therefore should send among them our very 
largest ship to impress them duly with our impor- 
lance. T'rue, the fitting out of the Pennsylvania, 
Would cost much more than the Columbus; but what 
of that when a great and desirable national object is 
lobe achieved? Dispense if you please, with the 
ailendant ships, and send the Pennsylvania alone, 
ul even this is not necessary. This is the very op- 
rluntty of all others, legitimately to employ the 
tinsyivania in tyme of peace, and the people will 

‘animously approve of her. being so employed. If 
titted out now, she never will be; and thus this 
oble specimen of American naval architecture, 
vill have been permitted to go to decay without the 
lion’s receiving the slightest benefit from the large 
pa ot money employed in her construction. 

Than Commodore Biddle the navy does not pos- 
essamore suitable commander for the service to 
Which he is destined; and how much more effective 

‘ow much more influential—would be the ex- 
y+ ratifications of the Chinese treaty on the 
. the Pennsylvania, than on that of the Co- 
omy Will Mr. Polk and Mr. Bancroft think of 
wys ings and order the Pennsylvania to be fitted 

. ' China, with instructions after leaving the 
r : seas to show herself in the Mediterranean 
¥ oul hi the ports of England? The whole nation 
lee “pprove of such a decision, and rejoice that 
~ ae is to be conferred on so gallant, intelli- 
ile, gentlemanly an officer as Commodorej Bid- 


— Jotomac frigate, flag of the home squadron, 
my ing to enter the port of Havanna, a few days 
“ dee soountered a gale, which induced her com- 
0 the o5thh to sea again. She was at Pensacola 
. mae ult., where having undergone a survey, 
bord Pronounced unseaworthy, and will no doubt 
ered round for repairs. 
Vorfolk few” U. S. steamer, we learn from the 
ben eee made a trial of speed with her Eric- 
: war ers, before they were taken out, to.com- 


* er speed with ‘Stevens’ scull,” which 





®n substituted therefor. In a distance of Il 


miles, her speed with the scull was increased one 
mile and one-third over her speed with the propellers: 
averaging with former 12 miles to the hour. The 
— occupied by the scull, is said to be inconsider- 
able. 

A paragraph went the rounds of the papers a 
few days since, stating that the Princeton was to 
proceed to England, accompanied by a couple of 
other vessels. The New York Sun, inserted a para- 
graph under the caption of ‘folly and waste,” saying, 
“The steamer Princeton is kept at a cost of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, for what purpose we 
are ata loss to imagine. She is going to England 
for exhibition, and to receive a new gun now being 
constructed there. Yet the Princeton cannot ven- 
ture out to sea without two sailing vessels as 
protectors, one of them we suppose carrying 
the ‘“‘great gun.» How much longer is this foolery 
and waste of money to continue? If officers wish to 
travel, let the government pay their expenses and not 
incur the outlay of fitting up a vessel of war for their 
accommodation.” 

The latest item we have in relation to the Prince- 
ton is the following, from the Baltimore American— 
“The U.S. steam frigate Princeton is to leave Nor- 
folk in a few days, and proceed to Philadelphia, for 
the purpose of taking in a full supply of anthracite 
coal previous to her departure for the Mediterra- 
nean.” 

Mai. Sreamspoats. The Washington Constitution 
warmly recommends the construction and employ- 
ment of steamers for carrying the mails, according 
to the plans adopted by the governments of Great 
Britain and France,—steamers that can be converted 
at the pleasure of the government into war steamers, 
and in peace be employed profitably for transporting 
mails and merchandize, constituting a powerful corps 
de reserve, without expense to the country. 





STATES OF THE UNION. 

Tue New Srares or Fiorina ann lowa.—lIn 
our Jast we inserted from the pages of the National 
Intelligencer, the exceedingly interesting debate 
which took place in congress while the bill for the 
admissivn of those states was before that body. In 
this number we inse t the Act which passed, authori- 
zing their admissic 9, together with the two supple- 
ments thereto wh ch also passed. The speech of 
Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, upon the question of the ad- 
mission of those states willalso be found in this num- 
ber; of which the National Intelligencer very just- 
ly observes ‘‘the speech of Mr. Vinton, which occu- 
pies our columns to-day, is not of an every-day cha- 
racter; nor does it cover ground over which many 
others have travelled before him. It is, on the con- 
trary, a speech in an original vein, and as instructive 
as it is original. Every politician in the country 
ought to read it, and every man aspiring to the repu- 
tation of an American statesman or legislator ought 
tu study it deeply. 

The excellent sense and long experience of Mr. 
Vinton in public affairs would, in a body differently 
constituted from the late house of representatives, 
have given him that controlling influence over its de- 
liberations which only de-wagogue doctrines and par- 





were made by Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, relative to the 
disproportionate size of the Western states as com- 
pared with the Atlantic states and those of the south. 
There was a design in this which Mr. Vinton im- 
puted to a jealousy of the west and of its growing 
greatness. By the original act of cession of Virginia 
in 1783, the condition was imposed that the territory 
thus ceded should be formed inte states, ‘not less 
than one hundred, nor more than one hundred and 
fifty miles square.” Had this principle been carried 
out, the country west of the Ohto river would have 
made from twelve to fourteen states; to which would 
have been added Kentucky, then known as western 
Virginia, and Tennessee, known as western North 
Carolina—thus giving to the states west of the 
mountains a majority in the confederacy. even with- 
out any accession of territory beyond that fixed by 
the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1783. 

But in 1786 by act of congress it was recom nend- 
ed to Virginia to revise the act of cession so as to do 
away with the restrictive provision and to substitute 
for it another, declaring that the country north and 
west of the Ohio should be divided “into distinct re- 
publican states not more than five nor less than 
three.” This was accordingly done; and with the 
palpable design of retaining as long ag possible the 
preponderance of the Atlantic and southern states in 
the senate. 

A most glaring evidence of this was exhibited 
when the admission of Iowa and Florida was before 
the house for consideration. The bill providing for 
the latter had a clause declaring that whenever east 
or west Florida should number a population of 35,- 
000, the territory should be formed into two states. 
This clause was stricken out. 

We do not perceive that any ill effects are likely 
to grow out of the disproportionate sizes of the states. 
[t seems better upon the whole that such differences 
‘should exist. The chief conservative element of our 
‘national government, which comes in to break the 
|overwhelming force of the principle of numbers, is 
'derived from the individuality of the states and the 

rights thereunto pertaining. ‘I"he smaller the state 
in point of size, the more distinct and prominent is 
this conservative element, particularly when a small 
state is made to balance a Jarge one. The influence 
of numbers has its sway in the house of representa- 
tives, while the senate being constituted on a differ- 
'ent principle, a conservative body is organized, the 
action of which is most salutary. 

“Nor is there danger to be apprehended from the 
growing power of the West. The great Valley of 
the Mississippi, extending from one border of the 
| Union to the other, is itself the type and symbol of 
junity. It brings a vast region into one identity of 
| interest. From the head waters of the Ohio on the 
one hand to the sources of the Missouri on the other, 
a gigantic body of country lays extended, through 
which run the veins of one general circulation, while 
the Mississippi itself forms the grand artery aad con- 
nects the extremities and all the parts by a common 
diffusion of vitality. No two distinct nations could 
occupy that region. Let those who would agitate 
disunion look to the facts of geography. The im- 
press of nature, more powerful than the seal of a 
written compact, has stamped unity upon the face of 
the republic. For while the great West is and must 





| 








ty zeal were allowed to exercise. If, however, Mr. 
V. had done nothing else during his late term of| 
service, the delivery and publication of this speech | 
would abundantly attest his great sagacity and his | 
practical wisdom.” | 

The Baltimore American has the following remarks | 
upon the subject— 

‘‘Its relations to the Union.—Thie law of congress | 
providing for the admission of lowa into the Union| 
gives some dissatisfaction to the people of that terri- 
tory, because it makes certain alterations in the 
boundary lines as proposed by the territorial authori-. 
ties. ‘Fhe size of the new state is reduced by the 
law somewhat from the original dimensions. Yet 
Iowa as now constituted is capable of sustaining fif- 
teen millions of inhabitants. 

The people of the west are accustomed to things 
on a gigantic scale. Their rivers, forests, prairies, 
cataracts and caverns are of the sublime order; their 
lakes are inland seas; they measure pork by the cord 
and mass-meetings by the acre. It is quite natural, 
therefore, that they should wish every one of their 
states to be in dimensions an empire. lowa isa 
giantess in swaddling clothes; she uses the cradle in 
which Hercutes was rocked. ‘The Titan who cov- 
ered, as he lay extended, nine roods, was a pigmy to 
her—less than a Lilliputian toa Gulliver. Yet is 
she disposed to complain that she is stinted of her 
fair proportions. 

The territory of Iowa, as fixed by the act of con- 
gress, is.one-third larger than the state of Ohio, 
which ds.one of the largest in the Union. In the de- 
bate in the house of representatives on the bill to ad- 


be one, the progress of people towards the Pacific 
must soon place the Mississippi in the central line of 
the Union, from which will emanate power and co- 
hesive force sullicient to bind all other parts to it.— 
All other parts, we say—but in so saying it must be 
admitted that a diversion of vital foree towards the 
South-west iuto the regions of Mexico.and Central 
America, as seems to be contemplated in some 
quarters, may so diffuse the centralizing power of the 
West as to change very much the aspect of the 
whole matter. Our proper tendency is to the Pa- 
cific—but not in the direction of the isthmus of Da- 
rien.” 


MassacuuseTTs. .Vumes are likely to become 
quite ‘‘uncertain” amongst ‘‘white men’’ as amongst 
the tawney skins. What can be a more legitimate ob- 
ject of fancy? It will be as well to economise, and 
save legislating so much by a simple act, authorising 
any man, woman, or child, to choose and change 
their own cognomen at pleasure. 

Two hundred and nineteen persons, men, women, 
and dabies, had their names changed by the legisla- 
ture of Mass. at the recent session, 


-——_- 


New Yors.—Criminals, Judge Edmunds, of N. 
York, in the course of a charge to the grand jury, a 
day or two ago, said that Sing Sing contained 415 
males and 3! females from the city; the city prison 
108 males and 35 females; Blackwell’s Island, 592 
males. and 564 females; making a totalof persons 
confined in prison for crimes committed in N. York 





mit Iowa and Florida into the Union, some remarks 


city, of 1,755. The judge pronoynee | the two large, 
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prisons as schools of vice, though established ostensi- 
bly for the punishment of crime. 

The trial in Hudson, (N. ¥.) of Dr. Houghton, 
(Big Thunder,) on a charge of anti-rentism—resist- 
ing the proper officers in the efforts to levy upon pro- 
perty for the payment of rent for farms—has result- 
ed in the disagreement of the jury. It is said that 
ten of them were for acqnitting the prisoner, and two 
for a verdict of guilty. 

Allantic Dock Basin. The famous London Dacks 
are to have a rivalin the ‘‘Atlantic Dock Basin,” 
near New York, constructed with great judgment as 
to fitness of locality, upon the Brooklyn shore, op- 
posite Governor’s Island, in the bight of the Red 
Hook. The basin covers a space of forty-seven acres, 
and there are already erected and finished in the 
outer quay, eight very spacious and substantial gra- 
nite warehouses, and seven more are to be added.— 
Those already up are in progress tocompletion. The 
buildings and the basin are said to be far more 
solidly erected, than those of the London and Liver- 
pool docks. 





Pennsytvania. Tron trade. The Philadelphia U. 
S. Gazette says: ‘‘The rapid increase of the manu- 
facture of iron in our state may be understood from 
the report of the canal commissioners. ‘The quanti 
ty of iron of every description shipped on the pub- 
lic works in 1843, was 85,170,119 pounds—in 1844, 
it was 157,948 580 pounds, being an increase of 
nearly ninety per cent in one year—and it is well 
known that the manufacture has been for the last 
few months more aclive that in any previous period, 
as most of the old furnaces which have been out of 
blast have been blown in, aud the new ones in pro- 
gress hastened to completion. Many are now pro- 
jected, and people of capital are looking for such 
locations a3 will insure to them the best chances of 
permanent profit. Can we doubt then that the year 
1845 will prove one of great prosperity to the iron 
interest of Pennsylvania, and the public improve- 
ments must sensibly feel the increased trade of coal 
and iron. 

Viroinia. Manufactories. A company has just 
been organized in Richmond for the maaufacture of 
woollen goods on an extensive scale; and the Broad- 
meadow Steel Manufacturing company, chartered 


former schemes, it looked to the establishment of a 
system which should combine in itself all the advan- 


states. Right minded men undertook the work, sent 
to Massachusetts for a superintendent, or head teach- 
er, sethim to work with about two hundred and 
sixty scholars, in the whole town or municipality, in 
1842, and have now the pleasure of seeing one thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-four scholars in atten- 
dance, nearly every white child, between the age of 
five and fifteen years, in the municipality. The ar- 
rangement of the schools is similar to that in this ci- 
ty—primary, intermediate, and high schooi. 

We congratulate the friends of education on the 
progress of Schools in the south; and whether there 
or here, those who have labored in the cause, deserve 
the thanks of every patriot. [U. S. Gazette 
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INLAND NAVIGATION.—Law of United States. An 
act extending the jurisdiction of the district courts 
to certain cases upon the lakes and navigable waters 
connecting the same. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives . 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That the district courts of the United States shall 
have, possess and exercise the same jurisdiction in 
matters of contract and tort arising in, upon, or con- 
cerning steamboats and other vessels of twenty tons 
burden and upwards, enrolled and licensed for the 
coasting trade, and atthe time employed in business 
of commerce and navigation between ports and places 
in different states and territories upon the lakes and 
navigable waters connecting said lakes,as is now 
possessed and exercised by the said courts in cases 
of the like steamboats and other vessels employed in 
navigation and commerce upon the high seas or tide- 
waters within the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction 
of the United States; and ia all suits brought in such 
courts in all such matters of contract or tort, the 
remedies, and the forms of process, and the modes 
of proceeding, shall be the same as are or may be 
used by such courts in cases of admiralty and mari- 
lime jurisdiction; and the maritime law of the United 
States, so far as the same is or may be applicable 
thereto, shal! constitute the rule of decision in such 





at the late session of the Virginia legislature, is also 
about to be organized. 

That is the road to independence and prosperity. | 
If the south would only enter spiritedly into the pro- | 
ject of making for themselves, instead of buying | 
everything they stand in need of. Whata change 
would be produced? 


Kentucky —Fire at Crab Orchard, Liacola County. | 


On the 18:h ult. one half of this village was burat, 
down. The total logs is estimated at $30,000. 





Micnican. The legislature on the 19th ult. ew 
cinded the resolution to cluse their session on the | 
24th. 

Case of contempt. The senate,on the 19th inst., | 
suspended further proceedings in the case of Judge | 
Wiikins for an alledged contempt of that body in) 
the matter of the arrest of the Hon. G. D. Wil- | 
liams, a member thereof. | 





Iowa. Fire at Madison. Ou the nightof the 19th 
ult., 22 stores, shops and dwellings, and a aew Pres- 
byterian church were destroyed by fire. Loss esti- 
mated at $100,000. 

Fiorina. Gov. Branch has issued his proclama- 
lion appointing the 26th day of May, for the election 
of governor, a member of congress, and members of 
the iegislature of the new state of Fiorida. 

The “democratic” members of the legislative | 
council of Fivrida have recommended to the ‘‘demo- 
cratic party” of Florida to hold a state convention at 
Madison court house, on the 14th day of April next, 
for the purpose of nominating candidates to be re- 
commended to the support of the party for the ofh- 
ces of first governor of the state of Florida, and of 
representative in the 20th congress of the United 
States, and te adopt such measures as may be pro- 
per to promote the favorable success of democratic 
principles in the state of Fiorida. 


—————— 


Lovistana. Educationin New Orleans. We are 
indebted to some friend in New Orleans, for a copy 
of “annual reports of the council of municipality 
No. 2, of the city of New Orleans, on the condition 
of its public schools.” The pamphlet contains a re- 
gular history of the rise and progress of the public 
schouls in that municipality: We have not space to 
notice closely the school movement, but we can- 
not avoid saying that it had its beginning in a sound 





and practical view of education, and Jaying aside all 


suits, in the same manner, and to the same extent, 
and with the same equities as it now does in cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; saving, however, 
to ihe parties the right of trial by jury of all facts put 
in issue in such suits, 4 here either party shall require 
it; and saving, also, to the parties the right of a con- 
current remedy at common law, where it is compe- 
tent to give it, and any concurrent remedy which may 
be given by the state laws where such steamer or 
other vesse! is employed in such business of come | 
merce and navigation. Approved Feb. 26, 1845. 
AsuHes—Inspeciion for the year 1844. The inspector 
of pot and peari ashes for the city and county of New | 
York, has madea report of the amount of ashes in- 
spected, and the receipts accruing therefrom, for the 
year 1844, in answer to a resolution of the senate. 
Pots. Pearls. 














First sort bbls. 42,573 bbls. 21.980 
Second sort 6,815 2,929 
Tuard sort 1,711 233 
Condemned 884 22 
21,9383 25 124 

Barrels. Weight. 
Pot ashes inspected 51,983 26,705,214 
Pearl ashes inspected 25,124 10,556,113 
77,107 37,261,327 

Tie receipts are as follows: 

Fees $37,261 37 
Storage 3,805 61 
Cooperage 7,071 35 
Marking and numbering 717 Al 





$48,855 74 
The items of expenditures are thus stated in the 


report: y 
For Labor $13,675 72 
Store rent 7,134 00 
Storage out 4.869 53 
Clerks hire and deputies 11,550 U0 
Cartaze 1,911 72 

) 4,763 44 


Incidental expenses 





$43,904 41 

Showing a nett profit to the inspector of 94,991 33. 
Add to this amount. the account of storage received 
for storing in the buildings, the rent of which is char- 
ged in the report, and which ipformation 1s: given in 
a supplementary report, is $4,449 83—and we have 


Iho 
tages of the various plans in the middle and eastern | 





for the salary of the restwse the ee aly tiles a} 


First sort 
Second sort 
Third sort 
Condeinned 


Total 
Pots 


The following is the stock in the ins 
use, New York, March 28, 1845. 


Total, pots and pearls 


Receipts orf propuce, &c. 
Next to this port New Orleans 
shares with us in the distribution of the sur 


———————— 


——— 


Pection War 


Pots. Pee 
bbls. 2937 38) 
212 19 

119 ; 
117 : 
3335 4099 

3385 

bbls. 7439 


—— ee 


at New Oreans.— 
isthe great outiey and 


Plus grain 


and produce sent off from the immense valley |yip 


between the lakes and the Mississippi. 


Thither. 


ward a vast amount of property seeks a market and 
by a combination of circurastances the aggregate %9 


moving is subject to much variation. 


The past six 


months to first half of the commercial year closed oq 
the Ist inst. and the extent of business (except jn 
such articles as where the hog was a controline or 
component part)has shown to have increased Over 
corresponding period of 1844. A 
winter and high stage of water always conduces jg 
the commercial benefit of N. Orleans: and by com 


paring the various Jeading articles received 


mild fall, open 


(here 


from the interior from Ist Sept. to Ist March, thes 
igfluences are fully exhibited. 


-Irlicles. To March, 1844, 
Flour bbis 270 529 
Pork 255.000 

Do hhds 8.270 
Do bulk lbs 3.349 260 
Beef 36,550 
Do tcs 370 
Do dried Ibs 11.900 
Bacon hhdsand cks 7,180 
Do and hams bxs 7,230 
Do bulk ibs 278 440 
Butter lkegs 9,235 
Lard 258,265 
Do bbls 76,480 
Do hhds 105 
Lead pigs 239,735 
Lard oil bbis 972 
Whiskey 44 015 
Wheat bblsandsks 15,290 
Cheese bxs 7 400 
Corn, shelled sks 177,390 
Do ears bbis 110,680 
Hides 37.380 


Do 1845, 
303.839 
124,150 

5,050 
1,767,000 
20,400 
2,080 
35,200 
3.010 
2.275 
98 300 
14,228 
325.975 
37 865 
167 
253.950 
1.230 
49 40 
8,52 
24 700 
142,110 
51.280 
43 S30 


A comparison between these two seasons is searce- 
ly a fair one, and may be much better understood and 
more fairly analysed by looking at the yearly mnports 
at New Orleans from the same source for the four 


previous ones. 


Annual receipts of five leading articles at New 
Orleans from the interior, ending on the Ist Sept. in 
each year respectively. 


1843. 

Flour bbls 521,170 
204 640 
13,550 
45,960 
118,250 


Pork 
Beef 
Hides 
Wheat 


1842. 1841. 1840. 
439.590 496,200 492.520 
244.440 216970 120,910 

17,445 33,260 10,840 

26,170 25,520 29.960 

131,890 2,620 63,015 


The variation in wheat is here shown to be ia 
mense, and what adds still more to its augmentation 
in 1843 and 1842, is that the receipts are returned i0 
bbis. and sks. estimated at $2.50 each in value; where 
as the previous annual returns are made in bushels. 
The number of hides received from the interior has 
increased very much. ‘The total receipts for 1844, 
for four items were enormously large, viz: 


Flour, bbls. 
502,510 


Tue Batic TRADE. 


average of 15,326. Cumprising the passage ° 


Pork, bbls. 
412,930 


Beef, bbls. 
49,360 


Hides. 
76,490 


A letter from Copenhagea 
says that in 1842, the number of ships that passed the 
sound was 13,900; in 1843, they increased to 14,000 
ani, in 1844, amounted to 17,332. During the period 
from 1835 to 1839, the total was 65.408, making 9 
average of 13,031 per annum; while from 1840 
1844, the number increased to 76,631, or an annua 


f the 


Beit during the last year, the trade of the North Se 
and the Baltic has employed 22,000 vessels. 





New rtarirr or Canapa—Anorner Brititi 


MOVEMENT TOWARD FREE TRADE. 


‘The new tarill of 


Canada has become a law, and takes effect Apri! a 
Instead of a reduction, which the friends of a0 
trade assert al! foreign nations are now favoring, 


Canadians, itseems, for more protection. 
tariff increases the duties on all articles t 
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a bee reas ing—but we now fear nearly at an end. 

4{)9) See a TTT a ~ 
SS OeWA AND FLORIDA. 

Dis. 7499 a. ape tee the admission of the states of Iowa and 
‘ Froripa into the Union. ; 

; reas the people of the territory of lowa did, 
meal Byers pi of October, eighteen hundred and 
US grain ortyefour, by a convention of delegates called and, 
ley lyin sembled for that purpose, form for themselves a 
Thithee onstitution and stale government; and whereas the 
ket, and eople of the territory of Florids did, in like man- 
Tegate s er, by their delegates, on the eleventh day of Janu- | 
) past siz ry, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, form for them- | 
OS 
tes hich said constitutions are republican; and said 
Toling of nventions have asked the admission of their re- 
sd over pective territories into the Union as states, on equal 
Bt, open poting with the original states: ; 
rduces tg Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
1 by com the United States of America in congress assembled, 
ved there hat the states of lowa and Florida be and the same 
Ch, these re hereby declared to be states of the United States 

America, and are hereby admitted into the Union 

Do 1845 equal footing with the original states, in all re- 
303.830 pects whatsoever. 

124.159 Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That the follow. 

5,050 g shall be the boundaries of the said state of Jowa, 
1 767.00) wit: Beginning at the mouth of the Des Moines 

: 2 499 ver, at the middle of the Mississippi, thence by the 

9 (39 iddie of the channel of that river to a parallel of 

35,9) titude passing through the mouth of the Mankato, 

3 10 Blue Earth river; thence west along the said par. 

9.918 lel of latitude to a point where it is intersected by 

93 31 meridian line, seventeen degrees and thirty min- 

14.28 es west of the meridian of Washington; thence due 

32.235 
37 3b5 
953 a foines river; thence by the middle of the channel of 
1.98) t river, to the place of beginning, 
49 040 Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 
8.5 te of Towa shall have concurrent jurisdiction on 

94 709 t river Mississippi, and every other river border- 

149,110 zon the said state of Jowa, so far as the said riv-} 

51.280 

43,830 or b : 
desea ounded by the same, such rivers to be com- 


bn to both; and that the said river Mississippi, and 

navigable waters leading into the sare, shall be 
imon highways, and forever free as well to the 
abitants of said state as to all other citizens of 
P United States, without any tax, duty, impost, or 


‘stood and 
"ly mmports 
or the four 


A Sept therefor, imposed by the said state of Lowa. 
Bec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it is made 
1840 declared to be a fundamental condition of the 
499 “af uission of said state of Towa into the Union, that 
— ~ much of this act as relates to the said state of 
10.840 — be assented to by a majority of the quali- 
90 068 e ectors at their township elections in the man- 
2 O15 and at the time prescribed ip the sixth section of 
| ie ee thirleenth article of the constitution adopted at 


‘city, the first day of November, Anno Domini 
een hundred and thirty-four, or by the legisla- 
of said state. And as soon as such assent shail 
Sven, the president of the United States shall an- 
nce the same by proclamation; and therefrom, 
Without further proceedings on the part of con- 
"; the admission of the said state of Iowa into 

fon, on an equal footing, in all respects what. 


zinentation 
returned i0 
Jue; wheres 
in bushels. 
anterior has 


s for 1844, 


Hides. Tr. with the orivzina} et: 
76,490 plete, Original states, shall be considered as 
Pec. 


4nd be it further enacted, That said state 































lorida shall embrac erritorie y 
agen a. ace the territories of East and 
pened . ghey which by the treaty of amity, settle. 
to 14,000 “ee Pere. between the United States and 
the perio hundred twenty-second day of February, eigh- 
making 8 yee and nineteen, was ceded to the United 
4) 10 * 
raya bus er be further enacted, Taat until the next 
Age of the States of te enment shall be made, each of 
North Sea represent, owa and Florida shall be entitled to 
. Be Valea ae in the house of representatives 
be. 7 ‘A, States, 
a : and Pins be further enacted, That said states of 
Brit! &85 Cg orida are admitted into the Union on the 
tarill : Prima ion that they shall never interfere with 
April OU. ee disposal of the public lands lying within 
g of ireé » Dor levy any tax on the hilst a 
a the he Propert 3 same, whilst remain 
voringy b the orgie. of the United States:—Provided, 
™ mn nite’ of the convention that formeu 
hat nes 2) conan of Iowa, and which is appended to 
provin Ye any , lution, shall not be deemed or taken 
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a England, from two to three hundred per cent. This An AcT supplement ; 
"4 fro sure has been brought about by the ministry to, the states of Frorrma and lowa into the Union, 
ar American manufactures—a trade that was! 


' 
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and for other purposes. 


| Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
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al to the uct for the admission of; vices performed by him, the same fees to which th 


clerk of the Kentucky district is by law entiiled for 
similar services. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall 


of the United States of America in congress assemb/ed, | be allowed to the judxe of the said district court the 


| That in consideration of the concessions made by the 
State of Florida in respect to the public lands, there 

be granted to the said state eight entire sections of 
| land, for the purpose of fixing their seat of gevern- 
| ment; also section number sixteen in every township, 
or other lands equivalent thereto, for the use of the 
inhabitants of such township, for the snpport of pub- 
lic schools; also, two entire townships of land, in 
addition to the two townships already reserved. for 
the use of two seminaries of learning—one to be lo- 
cated east and the other west of the Suwannee river; 
also, five per centum of the nett proceeds of the sale 


sold by congress, after deducting al! expenses inci: 
ident to the same; and which said nett proceeds shall 

be applied by said state for the purposes of educa- 
tion. 
| See. 2. And be it further enacted, That all the 
laws of the United States which are not locally in- 
‘applicable, shall have the same force and effect with- 
in the said state of Fiorida as elsewhere within the 
| United States. 
| Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 
| State shall compose one district, to be called the dis- 
trict of Florida. Anda district court shall be held 
| in said district, to consist of one judge, who shall re- 
side within the district to which he is appointed, and 
| be called a district judge; and shall in al} things have 
_ and exercise the same jurisdiction and powers which 

were by law given to the judge of the Kentucky dis 
| triot under an act entitled, an act to establish the ju- 
_dicial courts of the United States. The said judge 
| shall appoint a clerk at the place at which a court is 
, holden within the district, who shall reside and keep 


| tucky district is entitled for similar services. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the judge 


any time when the public interest may, in his opini- 
, on. require the same. 


Sec. 5. Anal be it furthe? enacted, That the judge 


see, on the first Monday in January; at St. Augus- 
tine, on the first Monday in April; at Key West, on 
the first Monday in August. 

Sec. 6. 4nd be it further enacted, That there shall 
be allowed to the judge aforesaid an annual compen- 
sation of two thousand dollars, to commence from 


yearly at the treasury of the United States. 


annual compensation of fifteen hundred dollars, to 
coinmence from the date of his appointment, to be 
paid quarterly at the treasu:y of the U. Siates. 

Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be appointed, in the said district, a person learned in 
the law, to act as attorney for the United States, who 
shall, in addition to his stated fees, be paid annually 
by the United States two hundred dollars, asa full 
compensation for all extra services: the said payment 
to be mide quarterly at the treasury of the U. States. 

Sec. §. And be it further enacted, That a mars al 
shall be appointed for the said district, who shall 
perform the same duties, he subject to the same re- 
gulations and penalties. and be entitled to the same 
fees, as are prescribed and allowed to marshals in 
other districts, and shall moreover be entitled to the 
sum of two hundred dollars annually as a compensa- 
tion for all extra services. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That in lieu of the 
propositions submitted to the congress of the United 
States by an ordinance passed on the first day of No- 
vernber, eighteen hundred and forty-four, by the con- 
vention of delegates at lowa city, assembled for the 
purpose of making a constitution for the state of 
fowa, which are hereby rejected, the following pro- 
positions be and the same are hereby offered to the 
legislature of the state of Iowa for their acceptance 
or rejection; which, if accepted under the authority 
conferred on the said legislature by the convention 
which framed the constitution of the said state, shall 
be obligatory upon the United States: 

First. That section numbered sixteen in every 
| township of the public lands, and, where such section 
| has been sold or otherwise disposed of, other lands 





th tothe northern boundary line of the state of| the records of the court at the place of holding the | equivalent thereto, and as contiguous as may be, shall 
isouri; thence eastwardly, following that bounda-| $4me; and shall receive, for the services lie may per- | be granted to the state for the use of schools. 
10 the point at which the same intersects the Des} form, the same fees to which the clerk of the Ken- | 


Second. That the seventy-two sections of land set 
| apart and reserved for the use and support of a uni- 
i versity, by anact of congress approved on the twen- 


| of the district of Florida shall hold extra sessions at | tieth day of July, eizhteen hundced and forty, entit- 


|led ‘*An act granting two townships of land for the 
use of a university in the territory of lowa,” are 
ihereby granted and conveyed to the state, to be ap- 


shall form a common boundary to said state and | of the district af Fiorida shall hold one session an- | propriated solely to the use and support of such uni- 
y other state or states now or hereafter to be form-| Dually at the following places, to wit: At Tallahas-! versity, in such manner as the legislature may pre- 


cribe. 

| Tnird. That five entire sections of land, to be se- 
|lected and located under the direction of the legis- 
lature, in legal divisions of not less than one quarter 
sectian, from any of the unappropriated lands belong- 
ing to the United States within the said state, are 


the date of his appointment, to be paid quarter- , hereby granted to the state fur the purpose of com- 


pleting the public buildings at the seat of government 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That there shall | of the said state, a3 the legislature may determine 
be appointed in said district a person learned in the | and direct. 


Shall, in addition to his stated fees, be paid by the 
United States two hyndred doilars as a full compen. | 


law, toactas attorney for the United Stutes; who | 


Fourth. That all salt springs within the state, not 
exceeding twelve in number, with six sections of 
land adjoining, or as contiguous as may be to each, 


sation for all extra services. Shall be granted to the said state for its use; the same 


shall be appowited in said district, who shall perform 


shall, moreover, be entitled to the sum of two hun. 
dred dollars annually, as a compensation for all ex- 
tra services; and that the salary of the district judges 
of the district courts of the districts of Ohio, India- 
na, l[lilinois, and Missouri, shali hereafter be one 
thousand five hundred dollars per annum. 

Approved, March 3, 1845. 


AN AcT supplemental to the act for the admission of 
the states of fowa and Florida into the Union. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That the laws of the United States, which are not 
localiy inapplicable, shall have the same force and 


Sec. 8. 4nd be it further enacted, That a marshal | to be selected by the legislature thereof, within one 


year after the admission of said state; and the same, 


the same duties, be subject to the same regulations | when so selected, tu be used on such terms, condi- 
and penalties, and be entitled to the same fees, as tions, and regulations as the legislature of the said 
are prescribed to marshals in other districts; and state shall direct: Provided, That no salt spring the 


right whereof is now vested in any individual or in- 
dividuals, or which may hereafter be confirmed or 
adjudged to any individual oc individuals, shall by 
this section be granted to said state; And provided, 
also, That the general assembly shall never icase or 
)seli the same, at any one time, for a longer period 
| than ten years, without the conseni of congress, 
Fifth. That five per cent. of the nett proceeds of 
sales of all public lands lying within the said state, 
which have been or shall be sold by congress, from 
and after the admission of said state, after deducting 
all the expenses incident to the same, shall be appro- 
priated for making public roada and canals within 
ithe said state, as the legislature may direct: Provid- 





effect vithin the state of lowa as elsewhere within led, That the five foregoing propositions herein offer- 


the United States. 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That the said 
state shall be one district, and be called the district 
of Lowa; and a district court shall be held therein, to 
consist of one judge, who shall reside io the said dis- 
trict, and be called a district judge. He shall hold, 
at the seat of government of the said state, two ses- 
sions of the saii district court anoually, on the first 
Mo iday in January, and he shall, in all things, have 
and exercise the same jurisdiction and powers which 
were by law given to the judge of the Kentucky dis- 
trict, under an act entitled “*An act tu establish the 
judicial courts of the United States.” He shall ap- 
point aclerk for the said district, who shali reside 
and Keep the records of the said court at the place 





pr Proved, March 3, 1845. 






ed are on the condition that the legislature of the 
said state, by virtue of the powers conferred upon it 
by the convention which framed the constitution of 
the said state, shall provile by an ordinance, irrevo- 
cable without the consent of the United States, that 
the said state shall never interfere with the prinary 
disposal of the soil within the same by the United 
Stales, nor with any regulations congress may find 
necessary for securing the title in such soil to tne 
bona fide purchasers thereof; and that no tax shall 
be imposed on lands the property of the United States; 
and that in no case shall non-resident proprietors be 
taxed higher than residents; and that the bounty lands 
granted, or herealter to be granted, for muiitary ser. 
vices during the fate war, shall, while they continue 





of holding the same; and shall receive, for the ser- 


to be held bv the patenices or their heirs remain ex. 
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empt from any tax laid by order or under the autho- 
rity of the state, whether for state, county, town- 
ship, or any other purposes, for the term of three 
years from and after the date of the patents, respec- 
tively. 

Approved, March 3, 1845. 
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ATLANTIC STEAMERS, 


AND THE 
MONUMENT TO CAPT. ROBERTS OF THE PRESIDENT. 











The consolatory motive which pleads in behalf of 
the widow of the unfortunate steamer, the fate of 
which so keenly awakened the sympathy of the 
world four years since, may be an apology for her 
inscribing upon his tomb what she no doubt believed 
to be, so greata mark of distinction and intrepidity 
in one so loved and so lamented,—but as faithful 
chroniclers of events, it would not become us tosuf- 
fer the inscription to go down to posterity without 
correcting the errors which it contains. Captain 
Roberts was truly an estimable, talented, and intre- 
pid officer;—but he was not the “leader” or the first 
to achieve the great enterprise of crossing the At- 
lantic in a steamer, though he was its first martyr.— 
What makes us the more sensitive upon this point is, 
that this assumption of Captain Roberts having 
pioneered in this perilous path to the temple of fame, 
is acquiesced in by the European press, so far at least, 
as a perfect silence as to any champion having pre- 
ceded and piloted him across the Atlantic in a 
steamer. As Americans, we must not allow Euro- 
peans to rob our countrymen of the wreath due to this 
daring enterprize, nor of the honor due to our Fircn, 
our Rumsey, our Eyawns, and to our Futron, of having 
led the way to the successful employment of steam 
to both navigation and locomotives. The achieve- 
ment has been American throyghout. The world 
and history must do justice to us. 

The following is from the Cok (Ireland) Repor- 
ter: 

** Monument to the memory of the commander of the Pre- 
sident Steamer, Captain Roberts. 

Some few days since our attention was directed— 
and, shal! we say it, by a stranger—to a monument 
lately erected in the churchyard of Passage, to the 


memory of one the recollections of whose public | 


services and private worth rendered his premature 
and untimely fate a source of enduring sorrow to his 
immediate circle of friends and acquaintances, while 
by all who had known his noble and generous charac- 
ter it was deeply deplored. 

The cenotaph is a large square building of rich 
cut stone, witha fine base and cap moulding, and 
having a buld pediment on either side. The design 
is appropriate, chaste, and elegant.’ On the angles 
of the monument are represented in strong relief the 
sterns of the vessels which Cupt. Roberts commanded, 
viz: the “biack Joke,” the ‘ Sirius,” the “British 
Queen,” and the “President.” The following is the 
inscription which the monument bears: 

“This sione commemorates, in the churchyard of 
his native parish, the merits and premature death of 
the first officer under whose command a steam vessel 
ever crossed the Atlantic ocean. Undaunted brave- 
ry exhibited in the suppression of the slave traffic in 
the African seas, enterprise, and consummate skill in 
the details of his profession, recommended him for 
that arduous service. 

“Lieutenant Richard Roberts, R. N., in accom- 
plishing it, not only surpassed the wildest visions of 
former days, but even the warmest anticipations of 
the present. 

**He gave to science triumphs she had not dared to 
hope, and created an epoch forever memorable in the 
history of his country and of navigation. 

«The thousands that shall follow in his track must 
not forget who it was that taught the world to tra- 
verse with such marvellous rapidity the highway of 
the ocean, and who, in connecting in a voyage of a 
few days tiie eastern and western hemispheres, has 
forever linked his name with the greatest achieve- 
ments of vavigation since Columbus first revealed 
Europe and America to each other. 

“God, having permitted him this high distincton, 
was pleased to decree thatthe leader of this enter- 
prise should also be its martyr. Lieutenant Roberts 
perished with all on board his ship, the President, 
on her voyage from America to England. She was 
Jost in the month of March, A. D. 1841. 

‘-As the gallant seaman under whose guidance was 
accomplished an undertaking the result of which 
centuries will not exhaust, it is for his country—for 
the world—to remember him. His widow, who 
erects this melancholy memorial, may be forgotten, 
if to her these claims are lost in the recollection of 
that devotedness of attachment, that uprightness and 


kindness of spirit, which, alas! for three brief years, | 


formed tbe light and joy of her existence.” 


Captain Roberts and arrived at New York—just be- 


fore the Great Western, under command of Captain 
Hoskins. The two officers were invited and partook 


of a public dinner given by the authorities of that 


city on the occasion. 

Nineteen years betore‘that, in the year 1819, an 
American captain, in an American built steam ship, 
had navigated the Atlantic,—entered the harbor of 
Liverpool, proceeded thence to the Baltic, visited 


Copenhagen, Stockholm, and St. Petersburg, and 


from thence returned to Savunnah, in the state of 
Georgia, to the enterprising merchants of which the 
honor is due, of having projected the scheme, and 
constructed the first steam ship that ever navigated 
the Atlantic. To Captain Moses Rogers, a native of 
New London, Connecticut, belongs the distinguished 
honor of having commanded the said steam ship 
Savannah, on the occasion, and of amply demonstrat- 
ing that the great ocean could be navigated by 
steam. 

The following extracts from the pages of Niles’ 
National Register of that day, are not without inte- 
rest at present. 


From Niles’ Register of August 29, 1818: ‘Ocean 
steamboat. A large steam ship, called the Savannah, 
and intended to ply between that port and Liverpool, 
under the command of Moses Rogers, was launch- 
ed at New York on the 22d instant.” 

From Niles’ National Register of April 17, 1819: 
“The steam-ship Savannah has arrived at that city in 
seven days from New York, after a very boisterous 
passage. She is intended for a packet between Sa- 
vannah and Liverpool. In her passage from New 
York, she was several times compelled to take in her 
wheels and rely upon her sails, which was done with 
all the promptitude and safety anticipated. Nodoubt 
appears to be entertained of her successful accom- 
plishment of the purposes for which she was intend- 
ed.” 

From Niles’? National Register of June 12, 1819: 
“The steam-ship Savannah has been spoken on her 
passage to Liverpool—al! well.” 

From Niles’ National Register of August 21, 1819: 
“The steam-ship Savannah, Capt. Moses Rogers, the 


first that ever crossed the Atlantic, arrived at Liverpool in 
(25 days from Savannah—all well, to the great astonish- 


ment of the people of that place. She worked her en- 
gine 18 days.”’ ‘ 

From Niles’ National Register of August 28, 1819: 
“The British say that Capt. Rogers of the steam- 
ship Savannah, is a brother to the commodore.— 
There is not any relationship between them.” 

From Niles’ National Register of Sept. 18, 1819: 
“News from Great Britain. The steam ship Savan- 
nah has sailed for St. Petersburg. Her visit it wisely 
supposed to be somehow connected with the “‘ambi- 
tious views” of the United States.” 

From Niles’ National Register of October 16, 1819: 
‘The steam-ship Savannah on her way to St. Peters- 
burg, passed Elsineur on the 13th August.” 

“From Niles’ National Register of Dec. 25, 1819: 
“Steam-ship. The steam-ship Savannah, Captain 
Rogers, arrived at Savannah, in 50 days from St. 
Petersburg (Russia) via Copenhagen, Arundel, and 
Norway, and 33 days from the Offiings—all well, 
and, to use Capt. Rogers’ own phrase, neither a screw, 
boll, or @ rope yarn parted, although she experienced 
very rough weather.” 

The progress which the Americans had already 
made in steamboat navigation upon the immense in- 
terior waters of the Union, had prepared the public 
mind for such an achievement. The coast had been 
navigated by steamboats repeatedly. One, we ob- 
serve had proceeded from the port of New York to 


‘| Shawneetown, I!linois, in 1819. 


From a New York paper of March 27, 1819: “By an 
advertisement in this day’s paper, it will be seen that 
the new and elegant steam ship Savannah is to leave 
our harbor to-morrow. Who would have had the 
courage twenty years ago to hazard the prediction, 
that in the year 1819, a ship of 300 tons burden 
would be built in the port of New York to navigate 
the Atlantic, propelled by steam! Such however, is 
the fact. With admiring hundreds have we repeat- 
edly viewed this prodigy, and can also bear witness 
to the wonderful celerity with which she is moved 
through the water. On Monday last a trial was 
made of her speed, and although there was at no 
time more than an inch of steam upon her, and for 
the greatest part not half an inch, with a strong wind 
and tide ahead, she went within a mile of the an- 
chorage ground at Staten Island, and returned to 
Fly-market wharf.in one hour and fifty minutes.— 
When it is considered that she is calculated to bear 
twenty inches of steam, and thather machinery is 
entirely new, it must be evident that she will, with 
ease, pass any of the steamboats upon our rivers.— 





Her;cabin is finished in elegant style, and is fitted up 


——. 
The Sirius was the first British steamer that cross-|in the most tasty manner. There are thinty.s. 
ed the Atlantic. She was under the command of 


berths, all of which are state-rooms. The cabj, fot 
ladies, is entirely distinct from that intendeg fet 
gentlemen, and is admirably caleulated to aff),q tha 
perfect retirement which is so rarely found on bead 
passenger ships. 

For beauty and model, the Savannah has Seldo 
been excelled. She is commanded by Capt. Moser 
Rogers, an experienced engineer,” &c. &c., 

The Intelligencer of the 3d inst. says: “We bare 
now before us the log-book of the Savannah, fro 
her departure from New York on the 28th Mareh 
1819, to her arrival at Washington on the 1éih p, 
cember following, and, eontaining as does the orig, 
nal and authentic journal of the second most import. 
ant voyage in the world, we look upon it as Worth 
to be placed by the side of that of Columbus. Thy 
valuable relique is the property of Capt. Rogers: 4,, 
scendants residing in Washington, and Should, wy 
think, be placed in the keeping of the National |ng; 
tute, or in some other safe place of public deposit, 
for careful preservation.” 


SPEECH OF SAMUEL F. VINTON, 
OF OHIO. 
On the bill to admit the states of Iowa and Florida in, 
the Union. 

















House or Representatives, Fes. 11th, 18452 
The house being in committee of the whole on ti 
state of the Union, and having under considerati 
the bill to admit Jowa and Florida into the Union, 
states, Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, addressed the commit 
as follows: ft | 

Mr. Chairman: The question of the formation 9 


new states and their admission into the Union, by} 


always been regarded, and ever must be as often 
it arises, one of grave importance. Few questioy 
upon which congress is called to act can exert a non 


vital and abiding influence upon the confederacy thu 


the introduction into itof a new member, with: 
share, in all time to come, in the legislative and oll, 
departments of the government. It is a proceedity 
that gives a new identity to the republic, and can 
fail to have a greater or less influence upon the uli 
mate destiny and stability of the Union itself. Whe 
such a question is presented, it becomes us Lo consit: 
er it and its influences gravely, and with the eyes ol 
statesmen: since the act when done is fixed aud inte 
vocable, whatever may be the evils flowing trom 
In laying down the extent of new states, altenliu 
ought to be paid to making them of suitable and wt 
venient size for the purposes of governmeni; li 
geographical affinities and dependences of ils pati 
ought to be consulted; and in marking out their ims 
due regard should also be had to the conveuient, 
natural relations, form and extent of country st 
rounding or adjacent to the new state, so that slls 
to be hereafter formed may have like advantages# 
far as practicable. The bill now under consiltt 
tion assigns to the proposed state of Lowa an este 
of territory larger than the state of Ohio 0) a 
than one-third, and possessing a soil in no degree! 
ferior in fertility to that state; while, at the rs 
time, the country both north and west of 1 
whith two other states ought to be formed, li , 
in a very inconvenient ry age states. On ¢ 
lion’s share is given to lowa. 4 
The ation of my colleague, (Mr. Duncan,) oo 
is the pending question now before the comm 7 
proposes to alter these boundaries by reducing 
state of Iowa to the size of the state of — 
my opinion the amendment ought to be voy 
am the more solicitous on this subject, and /% 4 
larly anxious that a state of unsuitable extent : ; 
not be made in that part of the western — 
consequence of the unwise and mistaken » ce 
wards that section of the Union which has sid 
prevailed in forming western states, by pt em 
great valley of the Mississippi has been i ef 
and irrevocably so, of its due share 10 re 
lation of the country. I propose to g° Lol 
the history of that legisiation; and whi i 
I must bespeak the attention of gentlemen 
all parts of the country, and particular! nat etd 
western gentlemen; for l am appreteoste art 
they are not as familiar as they should boo 
early proraises that were made to the vod - 
most important subject: with the — von 
given it of future and prospective power drawal 
quence in the confederacy; of the we tui 
these promises and pledges, and the su ve iv 
their stead of a policy designed to dept vontti 
just share in the federal councils; a — power 
and carried into execution when it eae io rio 
resist; when it had none to stand up and ero 
cate its rights; when power, prejudices ‘pyervie 
opinion combined together to make } a 


ul 
tee bat 


all time to come to Atlantic policy a0 





first legislative history on this subject da 
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——. early as the American revolution. It is well known 
thirty. 190 vat congress was at that time exceedingly desirous 
Cabin for , obtaining cessions of the western country to the 
ended fo » onfederacy Among other inducements held out to 
afford thay ye states having vacant western lands to make ces- 
| on boar sions of them to the United States, congress, on the 
10th of Oct. A. D. 1780, passed a resolution making 
188 Seldon various promises in respect to the country that might 
IPL. Moses be ceded, and among them was the promise that the 
: lands $0 ceded should— ; eo 
“We hare “Be settled and formed into distinct republican 
nah, from states, which shall become members. of the Federal 
th March, Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, 
E 16th De, freedom, and independence as the other states; that 
) the orig, ! each state which shall be so formed shall contain a 
St import. suitable extent of territory, not less than one hun- 
48 Worthy dred nor more than one hundred and fifty miles 
DUS. Thy yare, or as near thereto as circumstances will ad- 
Rogers’ de, mit.’—1 vol. Laws U. S., p. 475. 
should, we Influenced by this resolution, the Commonwealth 
ional Ing, of Virginia on the 20th of October, 1783, passed an 
> deposite, act ceding to the United States her claims to the ter- 
ritory beyond the Ohio river, on various trust condi- 
ee tions, the first of which is in these words: 
TON, “Upon condition that the territory so ceded shall 
be Jaid out and formed into states containing a suita- 
Florida iny ble extent of territory not less than one hundred nor 
more than one hundred and fifty miles square, or as 
— near thereto as circumstances will admit; and that 
th, 1845. the states so formed shall be distinct republican states, 
hole on the and admitted members of the Federal Union, having 
Nsideratiog the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
1e Union a pendence as the other states.’’—See 1 vol. Laws U. S. 
-COMmMilles age 473. 


On the 23d of April next after this act of cession 
by Virginia, congress proceeded to make provision 






ormation of 


Union, ba I for the execution of the before-mentioned condition 

as often a in respect to new states. By an ordinance of that 

W questiois date the country was jaid out into states of a rectan- 

Kert a mor gular form, lying between certain parallels of latitude 

ogy and cerlain meridians of longitude. The ordinance 
r, with a 


declared that from and after the sale of any part of 


ye and ollier the territory within any one of the states herein 


proceeding marked out, that ordinance should thenceforth be 
and cai irrevocable but by the joint consent of the United 
on the wir States in congress assembled, and of the particular 
self. Whe slate within which such alteration might be proposed 
18 LO consid tobe made And here, Mr. Chairman, let me remark 
the eyes that the country beyond the Ohio river, when laid 
ed aud inte out into states of not more than one hundred and 
‘ing from i fifty miles square, according to the conditions of the 
es, altenliol Virginia act of cession, would contain from twelve 
Die and cot to fourteen states. In addition to these, it was ex- 
romenl; li pected a new state would be formed in that part of 
of its part the then western Virginia which constitutes the pre- 
, their limit sent siate of Kentucky, and that the then western 
onveniele North Carolina and now state of Tennessee would 
country su also be formed into one or more states. The neces- 
o thai stale sary effect of these arrangements, if carried out 
vantages a would have been ultimately to give to the country 
g bootie beyond the mountains a majority of states in the 
/a au on confederacy, even if no accession of territory had 
aie by OS been aequired beyond the original limits of the United 
10 degree States as fixed by the treaty of peace with Great 
at the sat Britain in 1783. 

, of it, 110d 










Shortly after the conclusion of the war with Eng- 
and very serious difficulties arose between Spain and 
the United States respecting the navigation of the 


rmed, is Je 
;, On eat 


can,) whit Mlissisippr Our settlers in Kentucky and ‘l'ennes- 
s commillé ¢, who had planted themselves in this distant wil- 
reducing ti erness, regarded the Alleghanies as forming an im- 
of Odio. ln — barrier between them and their Atlantic 
adopted - tren; and naturally looked to the Mississippi and 
and pari me ya through the guif of Mexico as their only 
xtent shou! 0 market, and as a region to which they were 
n country, i y Nature indissolubly united. At the same time an 


pition seems to have sprung up in the Atlantic 


olicy ¥ ; ¢ 

bas bithet cet that the interests of the transmontane country 
vy whict with always be adverse to theirs, while it was seen, 
sn deprites rita. little apprehension, that by the then political 
owe ep ulin the power of the confederacy would 
“9 back ih lke ee pass from the east to the west side of the 
while 1 69! ine anes. ‘To prevent this, congress began to 
Hemen 14 “a of retracing its steps and of adopting such 
ly the eat @ ce 43 would in all future time secure the as- 
ve that eM ith of to the Atlantic states. Accordingly, on the 
1 be with! comm uly, 1786, congress passed a resolution re- 
“west ont inte ending to the Jegislature of Virginia, ‘to take 
os that ¥ € sg ausideration their act of cession, and revise 
rand col congress as far as to empower the United States in 
thdraW®l § tertitors assembled to make such a division of the 
sbstivulio® Wester, of the United States lying northerly and 
rive 1+° Slates — the river Ohio into distinct republican 
ey conctl situation ofr than five nor less than three, as the 
no pow may re 0 that country and future circumstances 
rere 0 ™ tb ages —(See vol. 1, p. 495, Laws U. S.) 

‘and ere le that lowing year (1787) the convention assem- 
‘ubserrie™ Sta formed the constitution of the United 


les; Virgi 


4 re Altera nia had not then given her assent to the 


fore-mentioned reselutions of congress o¢ 1786. The 
state of things on this subject, therefore, still re- 
mained such as has been already described. The 
convention met in May in that year, and while it was 
still engaged in the work of forming a constitution, 
congress, which was also in session, on the 13th of 
July passed the celebrated ordinance, commonly 
called ‘the ordinance of 1787,’ for the government 
of the territory northwest of the Ohio river. In this 
ordinance, certain articles, and among them that 
prohibiting slavery in the territory, were introduced 
and declared to be articles of compact between the 
United States and the people of the territory; that 
they should form the basis of all states and govern- 
ments that might be thereafter established in the 
same, and irrevocable, except by the common consent 
of the United States and the people of the territory. 
The 5th of these articles provides that the territory 
shall be formed into not less than three nor more 
than five states; but, as the Virginia act of cession 
stood in the way of this article, it was provided that 
it should not take effect t:1! Virginia gave her assent 
to it. The rest of the ordinance went into effect 
from the date of its passage. This ordinance also 
repealed the act of 1784, providiag for the division 
of the territory into states, thus leaving that subject 
to stand on the basis of the act of cession. In the 
convention that formed the constitution of the United 
States, the prospect of the balance of power ulti- 
mately passing from the east to the west was a sub- 
ject repeatedly mentioned in the debates of that body. 
As they had no means of compelling Virginia to give 
her assent to the alteration of her act of cession pro- 
posed by the resolution of 1786 and the ordinance of 
1787, other means of retaining and securing Atlantic 
ascendancy were spoken of. There were those in the 
convention who were opposed to giving the new states 
equal powers with the old, and in that way secure 
the government of the country to the old members of 
the confederacy. The more sagacious portion of 
the convention, however, foresaw that if new states 
were introduced into the Union, they must be placed 
on a footing of equality in all respects with the other 
states; that the new states would never rest easy till 
they were put on that footing; that they would carry 
their point sooner or later, and even by force, if by 
no other means, and that good policy dictated the 
yielding of that voluntarily which would in the end 
be given up. The constitution was formed by the 
convention and adopted by the people, such as I have 
described it being the state of the law respecting the 
formation of new states on the northwest side of the 
Ohio river. It was not till the 30th of December, 
1788, a iittle more than two months before the first 
congress assembled under the new constitution, that 
Virginia finally acceded to the proposed change in 
her act of cession. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, what has been the effect 
of this change, and of the withdrawal of the pro- 
mises made to the west on this subject? The vast and 
fertile region between the Ohio, the Lakes, and the 
Mississippi has been thus reduced from twelve or 
fourteen states to five at the most. States fittea for 
empires have been formed there, and, with a pros- 
pective population of not less than fifty millions, it 
can never have but ten votes in the senate of the U. 
States. 

{Here Mr.C. J. Ingersoll said, ‘But they will have 
a representation in this house according to their po- 
pulation.”’} 

Mr. Vinton resumed. Sir, what laws can this 
house pass without the consent of the senate? which, 
for reasons there is not now time to state, must al- 
ways be the controlling body in the legislative de- 
partment of the government. The actof 1734 pro- 
vided that a state should be formed east of a iine 
drawn from the mouth of the great Kanawha river 
due north to Lake Erie, crossing the Muskingum ri- 


state, containing, by estimation, eighty-five thousan 4 
square miles, stretching from north to south over siX 
and a half degrees of latitude, and bounded on the 
Mississippi river a full thousand miles. As an equi- 
table compensation to the western country for this 
flagrant injustice, 1 would make a series of small 
states on the opposite bank of that river. The U. 
States is formed by Nature into two great divisions 
—the Atlantic and the western country; the latter 
embracing the Mississippi and all its tributaries, the 
former all of the Atlantic slope north and east of the 
waters of that river. In forming the western divi- 
sions into states, this Atlantic policy has not been 
confined to the country beyond the Ohioriver. States 
with great extent of territory have been formed on 
both sides of the Mississippi, from its mouth up; 
some of them, and especially Missouri, being of un- 
reasonable dimensions; and now the bill under con- 
sideration proposes to carve out another empire from 
what remains of the western court y to be formed into 
the state of lowa, giving to it an extent of ter- 
ritory which, with its known fertility, is capa- 
ble, when fully peopled, of sustaining not less 
than fifteen millions of human beings; while at the 
same time, in conformity to the old policy, I see the 
bill contains a provision that when either East or 
‘West Florida shall contain a population of thirty- 
five thousand inhabitants, it may be divided into two 
states; that is to say, when either division of Florida 
shall contain a population about equal to one-third 
part of the country in Ohio represented by my col- 
league who offered the pending amendment, it is to 
come into the Union with two votes in the senate of 
the United States. 


If Florida were ready to-day, for admission on this 
basis it would give to one man there as much power 
in the senate of the United States as is possessed by 
forty men in Ohio; for Ohio has more than forty 
times thirty-five thousand inhabitants, Now, Mr. 
Chairman, in all sober earnestness, L appeal to west- 
ern gentlemen to say if they will give their consen 
to this injustice, and to gentlemen from other sec- 
tions of the Union if they willlend their counte- 
nance to it. I am for voting in the amendment of 
my colleague to reduce the boundaries of Iowa, and 
then, if Florida is to be divided, I would bisect Iowa 
again. One-half of lowa will always coatain twice 
as much population as the whole of Fiorida. But £ 
said, sir, that this policy thus early begun has not 
been confined to that portion of the west lying be- 
tween the Ohio and the Mississippi; but has been 
steadily pursued in respect tothe whole of that great 
division of the United States, and carried into exe- 
cution too ata time when the west had not the means 
of making an effectual stand against it in this or the 
other branch of congress. Let us see how the ac- 
count stands, in point of numbers between the east 
and the west. My colleague says there is country 
enough north of lowa for one state and west of it for 
another, before you reach the great desert on this 
side the Rocky Mountaius; and Wisconsin, with her 
huge. proportions, will come in also, making, with 
lowa, four new states in thal quarter. Counting Loui- 
siana and all the states north of it on both sides of 
the Mississippi, and all west of Ohio, that state in- 
clusive, and we have in all eleven states. The four 
new states added will give to the western division 
this side the Rocky Mountains fifteen states; while 
there are now north of the states of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and east of the Alleghanies, sixteen 
states; Florida wil] make seventeen, and, if divided, 
eighteen in the Atlantic division to fifteen in the 
western. While the latter division is destined ulti- 
mately to contain twice or three times as many in- 
habitants as the former, that great fertile valley of 
the upper waters of the Mississippi, which spreads 
out from the sources of the Monongahela and Alle- 
ghany rivers to the head waters of the Missouri, will 





ver at or near the present town of Zanesville, mak- 
ing two states of the present state of Ohio, each of 
which wouid at this time contain a population equal 
to that of Massachusetts, North Carolina, or Ken- 
tucky, and capable, when fully peopled, of sustain- 
ing from four or five millions each. Under this new 
arrangement the great difficulty has been to make 
five states large enouch to use up the territory with- 
out violating all the natural relations of the country. 
For this end, the limits of Liiinows, when regard 1s 
had to the fertility of her soil, were enlarged to an 

unreasonable extent. Nature marked out a state 
within the peninsula of Michigan, but the same ne- 

cessity forced her boundary across Lake Michigan, 
and assigned her a territory almost large enough for 
a state between that Lake and Lake Superior, thus 
dividing the state of Michigan in a manner the most 
inconvenient and unnatural imaginable, separating 
her into two great divisions, between which for near 
one-half of the year communication is almee. m- 
possible. And at last a territory remains, which 


always contain the heart and seat of the population 
of the Union. If this be so, I would inquire, is it 
just as between the two divisions of the country, is 
it politic to deprive the west of its due share of 
power in the senate of the United States. Just it 
certainly is not; that I need not argue. Is it politic, 
I ask again? That I propose todiscuss. And here let 
me remark, Mr. Chairman, that if there is any one 
great principle of free government more universally 
assented to than any other, it is that the will of the 
majority shall govern. It is a principle that ought 
not tobe departed from except in cases of overrul- 
ing necessity. Is there here any such overruling ne- 
cessity? If the interests of the west stood out prompt- 
ly and durably in opposition to those of the east, as 
our fathers thought they would when they set this 
policy on foot, it is freely admitted that in such case 
the weaker interest on the Atlantic should have a 
-ontrolling check somewhere against the cupidity, 
injustice, and oppression of the stronger power; for 
e'' history and ali experience prove that the justice, 








‘2 of her act of cession proposed by the be- 





under this arrangement, cano. sy De formed inte =~. 


equity, and magnanimity of communities cannot be 
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safely relied upon when their interests come in con- 
flict with each other. If | had lived in the days 
when this opinion prevailed, and had thought as our 
fathers did on this subject, I should have acted as 
they did, from a conviction of its overruling necessi- 
ty. But we al] now know that in this respect they 
labored under a very great mistake. The reason for the 
policy having ceased to exist, the policy itself not 
only ought not to be carried furtber,but, if practicable, 
should be corrected in the future legislation of con- 
gress. 

I hold the opinion, Mr. Chairman, that, in the long 
run, the power of controlling this government in all 
its departments may be more safely entrusted to the 
west than in any other hands. I will proceed, sir, to 
assign some reasons for what gentlemen may regard 
as a very bold declaration, and js, I believe, a novel 
one on this floor. If the west be permitted to give 
shape, form. and direction to the policy of the coun- 
iry, its legislation will, in the main, approach nearer 
to the wants, the sovial condition, the interests, and 
the equitable claims of the whole Union, than can be 
attained by vesting that centrol any where elge.— 


This will be sv, not because the people of the weat 


are any more nor any less trustworthy than the people 


of any other portion of the Union, but because their 


geographical pogition and their commercial depen- 
dences are such as indissolubly to unite them in in- 
terest both to the north and the south. And if the 
west be true to its own interest—which, it may be 
presumed, it will always consult—it cannot take care 
of itself and 


rity and advancement of the whole country. 
Mr. Chairman, at all the great markets of the north 


—at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and even 


Boston; and you will see the west is as inseparably 


connected with them all as all the counties that lie 
And it is for this reason, 
and this alone, that the states on the Atlantic have 
made such mighty efferts, and poured out their mo- 
ney and their means like water, to facilitate that in- 
tercourse which is so essential to their own welfare 
On the other 


adjacent to their doors. 


as weil as to the welfare of the west. 
hand, sir, turn to the extreme svuuth; look at New 
Orleans; behold the never-sleeping, never-ending 


movement of the innumerable water-craft that float 
down upon the Losom of the father of rivers, convey- 


ing their burdens to this commom depvsitory of the 


rich productions of every clime, and tell me, sir, if 


it be possible forthe west ever to inflict an injury 
upon the north or the south without feeling the full 


and fatal recoil of the blow she strikes. Every west- 


ern man on this floor mu:t know that we in the 
west cannot live, caunot prosper, unless both the 
north and the south prosper along with us. We in 
the west have always felt and always acted on the 


prineiple that our welfare imperatively demanded of | 


us to protect the capital and labor both of the north 
and the south. My venerable and worthy colleague 
now in my eye. (Gov. Vance,) will remember a me- 
morable occasion when, twenty-one years ago, the 
sugar interest of Louisiana was saved from ruin by 
the Ohio delegation. He and myself are all that 
now remain here of what was then the western 
delegation. And, what is very important to be re- 
membered, this dependence is reciprocal; the south 
and north are, if possible, as dependent on the west 
as it ison them. Can any one estimate how much 
the final greatness of New York and New Orleans 
depend on the west? I hence confidently re-assert 
that giving to the west credit for no higher or better 
motive than consulting iis own wellare, its legisla- 
tion, its general policy may be more safely trusted 
in the long run by the whole Union, than can any 
other section of it; and, consequently, when it shall 
have a majority of the pupulation of the nation, it 
ought, in Justice to itself and for the good of all, to 
be represented ip all the depariments of the law- 
making power, as nearly as may be, according to the 
relative numbers of its people. 


But, Mr. Chairman, in illustration of the safety as 


well as pohey of giving to the west its due share in! ing on the waters of the Mississippi, at Ohio, Ken. 


the Jegisiation of the country, permit me to call your 
attention to another consideration. Communities, 
like individuals, are influenced by their likes and 
dishkes; in a word, by their prejudices almost as 
much as by their interests. Now, it very fortunate- 
iy for the west, and equally so for the whole coun- 
try, so happens that it has no prejudices against ei- 
ther the north or the south, it bears a good will and 
kindly feeling to both; and, so far as I know, both are 
free from bias against the west; both reciprocate to 
the west its good will and kindness of feeling for 
them. The west, being so identified in interest and 
feeling with both, holds the position of an impar 

tial umpire between their jealousies and prejudices 
against each other, and between their conflicting in- 
terests, either ceal or imaginary, and most of them | 


promote its prosperity without at the 
same time taking care of and promoting the prospe- 


Look, 





the north and the south. The whole west, as | have 

already said, is as one whole, identified in interest in 

all its parts. Take, for example, Western Virginia, 

Kentucky, Missouri, andeven Tennessee— the whole 

grain-growing and subsistence-produeing district of 
the slaveholding states south of the Ohio and beyond. 
the Mississippi, and they are indissolubly interwoven 

with western Pennsylvania. the country beyond the 

Ohio, and the Mississippi, whose free labor is devot- 
ed to the same productions. There is no difference 

between them than thatelave labor om the south 

side of the Ohio and in Missouri has an agency in 

bringing forth these products; while in western 

Pennsylvania, beyond the Ohio, and in lowa, these 
products are the fruits of free Jabor. Now, all these 
grain-growing siaveholding districts have just enough 

capital in slaves to cause them to take eare of and 
watch over all attacks on that description of pro- 
perty, and thus shield the extreme seuth from any 
injustice, while at the same time in none of these 
states is that description of capatal paramount in 
importance to all other interests; it is not with them, 
as on the Atlantic at the extreme south, the one in- 
terest, controlling all others; while on the other side, 
looking to the north, their products being the same 
with the grain-growing non-slaveholcing states, they 
all go and ever must go to the same markets togeth- 
er; and, therefore, all have a common interest to 
watch overand see that northern interests are not 
sacrificed to southern. Thus the whole body of 
grain-growing states, slaveholding and non-slave- 
holding, have an intermediate position between the 
| peculiar and exclusive interests of both north and 
, south, and are deeply interested in the prosperity of 
both. This consideration will always have its in- 
fluence in permanently maintaining in the grain- 
growing states of the west, not merely a feeling of 
just impartiality between the north and south, but of 
good will to both. For it is true of communities as 
of individuals ‘‘that where the treasure is there will 
the heart be also.”’ 


Again, Mr. Chairman, in another view of the 
whole country, the west now exerts, and for a long 
time to come must continue to exert, a controlling 
|mediatory inflence over both north and south. It 
| must be borne in mind that legislation is an affair of 
| business, intended not merely to protect what we 
| have of life, liberty, and property, but to bring its 
| effective aid tothe great work of progressive civili- 
| zation, of the developement both of the social and 
|individual man. For this great business we in this 
}country are surrounded with peculiar difficulties. 
| In the first place we have two distinct social sys- 
| tems, two forms of civilization, one based on free, 
}and the otheron slave labor, going on, side by side- 








}each working out gradually their own peculiar re- 
| Sults, and each having wants peculiar to itself. In 
the next place we are composed of communities that 
have made very ditferent degrees of progressive ci- 
vilization, some parts-of the country being at Jeast 
half a century in advance of others. In some parts, 
and, for example, in Massachusetts, already a great 
division of labor has taken place; it is applied to the 
business of production in many varieties of forms. 
| Capital has its many corresponding modes of invest- 
|ment. Many forms of social organization have 
sprung up in aid of the efforts of capital, of labor, 
and of intellectual development. On the other 
hand, along the Atlantic, at the extreme south, as in 
South Carolina, for example, capital and labor are 
for the most part devoted to one pursuit and applied 
inone form only. There, of course, that pursuit 
and that mode of investment is paramount to ail 
others; it controls al] others, makes all others sub- 
servient toit. Now, fortunately for the whole coun- 
try, 1tso happens that, as in the other respects al- 
ready pointed out, the west holds, and for a long 
time to come will continue to occupy,a middie 
ground between the two extremes. If we look at 
western Pennsylvania and western Virginia, both ly- 





tucky, and at the whole of the grain-growing sec- 
tion of the west, with the exception of the very 
newly formed settlements, we shail find that labor 
and capital have already assumed many forms, and 
are daily seeking new modes of application and in- 
vestment. In all this, however, they are and will 
long continue to be far below the standard of Mas- 
sachusetis, but quite in advance of that of Caroiina, 
where, as I have already said, capital and labor are 
substantially devoted to one pursuit only. Indeed, J 
have been told that it 1s only within a month or two 
past that the first steam cotton press has been put in 
operation in Charieston; that till now they have 
gone on without the aid of this great Jabor-saving 
machine, which has been in full operation in the val- 
ley of the Mississippi for many years past. We have 





helheve to ve of the latter class. 


> 
’ 


in this country many degrees of civilization, and 


ntl 
In another particular, also, the west is and must|every stage of it requires a system of laws adapteg 
be a safe umpire between the conflicting claims of] to itsown condition. We have also, as I have alreg. 


dy said, two distinct systems of civilizations, each 
calling for legal regulations suited to its wants ond 
condition; while the laws that we make here my, of 
necessity be general and uniform in their appji.,, 
tion to the whole of these different stetes of socie,, 
And here lies the great difficulty in our path: a gig 
culty, the pressure of which I felt the first day that 
I took my seat on this door, (twenty-two years ago 
and which [still continue to feel with increasin, 
force as the old communities become more eompley 
as new ones spring up almost daily, and as two 4,’ 
tems, based on free and slave labor, Bradually dis. 
close and develop their own peculiar wants and py. 
sults. The question how we shall legislate for cy,;, 
a country is a problem of very complex and diffe) 
solution. We cannot come up to the standard of 
Massachusetts, nor can we come down to that of Q,. 
rolina; and “hence it is that, for more than & guar. 
ter of a century past, both have complained of 1}, 
neglect and injustice of the general goveromey). 
both have blamed each other; both have labored yy. 
der excited feeling; both have inveighed agajyg 
each other; both have occasiunally indulged in threat; 
of the dissolution of the union. Now, if we wer 
to adapt our legislation to the condition of Mas. 
chusetts, it would be to the new settlements like py. 
ting the garments of the full grown man upon the jp. 
fant child; and if we legislated with a single eye ty 
the new communities, such legislation would be to 
Massachusetts like forcing the garments of the jp. 
fant upon the man standing full six feet six in hy 
shoes. Now, sir, if both the south and the north 
would eoolly and impartially Jouk at the facts a; 
they are, and the condition of things as I have de. 
scribed it, they would put down to unavoidable ne. 
cessity much they have been in the habit of blaming 
each other for: they would both come to the con. 
clusion that, considering the complicated and diver. 
sified condition of our society, the wonder is that our 
laws have, in the main, worked so well; that they 
have done so much good and so little harm. 


Now, these diversities of condition will continue, 
for a long time at least, to widen, since the old cou- 
munities will go on with the great work of develop. 
ment, while new societies for a very long period wil 
continue to risé up in succession over our vast un 
peopled domain between us and the Pacific ocean. 
While this condition of things exists, our laws will 
in the main conform to the condition of those who 
oceupy the middle ground between the two extremes, 
That middle ground the great grain growing region 
of the west now occupies and must continue to do 
so for some two or more generations at least. ln 
this view also of our social condition, it is unwise 
to deprive the west of its due share of legislative 
power in either branch of congress. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, there still remains one other consideration whi 
the west should have a representation in bot 
branches of congress proportioned to its population, 
in my opinion far outweighing in importance any 
that has yet been presented. We have in this cou0- 
try some active centrifugal elements, and those whose 
attention is alone directed to their tendency are 
ready to despair of the perinanency of our Unio, 
and to yield themselves up to the opinion that this 
greatest of all experimeits on free government |3 
destined at no distant day to prove a signal failure. 
But, sir, there is silently and steadily growing up !0 
the very heart of this nation a great conservaltye 
power, that, if ithave not already, will have, in 4 
few short years, the strength to hush into submission 
these elements of disunion. The high functions o! 
the preservation of the Union is committed by the 
hand of nature to the dwellers in that great grail 
growing valley which stretches out from the summ! 
of the Alleghani¢s to the foot of the Rocky Moun 


tains, which at this time contains near one-half of 


the population of the Union, and is destived in = 
future time to contain an overwhelming majority ° 
the nation. It would seem to be necessary, to the 
full and sure performance of this great and ag om 
sible duty, that the conservative power st.outd ho! 

in its hands the means of executing it according 
the forms and under the sanction of law—thal 
it should, in other words, possess the power” 
making such laws, whenever the emergency cat 
arise, as will enable it to bring its means to bear - 
a legalized form upon domestic violence. Withou! 
this, there is a possibility that the conservative i 
er might fail to perform its appropriate ake 1 
since, 1f the necessary laws were withheld, as! "1 
might be, it must, if it performed its duty Noe 
discharge it irregularly, imperfectly, feebly, and ie 
tatingly, because without legal sanction. In g!V ou 
therefore, to that which nature has provided .. me 
conservative power, the authority of its own “a ae 

provide the means of performing that great pet 
we shall but second by our reguiasions the law* 
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of providence. The people of that great 

; il forever be conservative, whoever may be 
bi not because of their superior patriotism, 
et love of country, but simply because their 
‘on forces them to be so; they must be conserva- 
1  enite of themselves. Disunion is ruin to 
¢ They have no other alternative but to resist 
henever or wherever attempted. We of the 
yst have free access to the Atlantic—to the 
nsgreat of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Roston——OF we are a ruined and dependent peo- 
" Suppose these markets, or any of them, to be- 
a part of a nation independent of the west, so 
when western produce was on the road to mar- 
might be taxed at pleasure, or arrested al- 
her, at the line of the new empire, as would 
bly happen, from its coming in competition 
its own producers; and suppose, what also would 
ely to happen, the merchandise received in 
were subjected to oppressive export or transit 
._\s there a man in the west, will there be the 
here for a thousand generations to come, that 
jyomit to that state of things for a single 
i, then, an attempt at disunion be ever made 
at quarter, the united west, must and will rally 
nan under the flag of the Union, and resist it to 





st. And, in resisting such an attempt, if ever | prings its channel under the Ohio shore? What be- | 


of which itis to be hoped there is no real 
rt, the people of the west will but yield obedi- 
to an imperative law of their condition—of 
fixed geographical position of an overruling 
sity. On the other hand, suppose, if such a 


Bsition be possible, discontent were to show it- 


the south, and an attempt were made to set 
outhern or southwestern republic or empire, 
ing up the road to the port of New Orleans 

















dary and our original Jimits had otherwise remained , ing barriers on this side of the great valley, and bind- 
unchanged, that the constitution would have been | ing together those whom nature had put asunder; 
strong enough to keep the north and south from ‘and science and enterprise have capacities for the 
parting before now. But that danger is now past, or | accomplishment of still greater wonders. When 
fast disappearing under the increasing strength of | those barriers that now separate us from Oregon 
this conservative power. The Union is fast anchor- | shall be overcome and a great system of commereial 
ed upon it, and you cannot break it from its moor- | intercourse opened up between the two sides of the 
ings. Massachusetts and South Carolina, the north ‘Rocky Moustains, and through this avenue to the 
and the south, might, for aught I know, find a divid- | Pacific and over it to Asia: whenever this inter- 
ing line that would be mutuaily satisfactory to them; | course shall become such, if it ever do,that the 
but, sir, they can find no such line to which the wes- | dwellers on the two sides of those mountains shall 
tern country can assent. Where would you draw it? | feel that they are mutually necessary to each other, 
Would you make the Ohio the boundary, as was ori- | then that region will thenceforth be drawn towards 
ginally proposed? Can the people on either side of | and held to the great central power as by a magnet. 
the Ohio consent to that? This accomplished, the great conservative power 
Let me ask my friend from Virginia (Mr. Steen- with its innumerable miliions wiik send out its 
rod,) now immediately before me, who represents | Choicest fruits of the earth and of art to the Atlantic, 
an active, thriving, and enterprising people, whose |‘? the Gulfof Mexico, and — stg: Paci, and, 
capital and labor have already sought out many | !f need be, will hold all on all sides with the firm 
forms of application, will they consent to be cut off /8'asp of a giant. It should, however, never be for- 
from their connexion with their brethren of Ohio; | S°tten that the states that may rise up beyond tie 
that the products of their farms and workshops, | Rocky Mountains, like those eastof the Alleghanies, 
while descending that river which we all now navi- |W!!! form a system by themselves outside the great 
gate in peace and harmony tozether shall pass under ; ©OMServative power. 
the muzzies of Paixhan guns at every bend that, ¢ 








SP£ECH OF MR. HUNTINGTON 
nefit, what but unmitigated evil on all sides, should | , ’ 


: ; necticut. 

we gain by that? No, sir; we of the west on both Of Connec 

sides of the Ohio are indissolubly one. We have | ON THE RESOLUTIONS FOR PHE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
ever lived in harmony together, and ever shall. No ‘ qawe Ble? Saas 
power can partus. Nor can the line be drawn any jqw senate UNITED STATES, FEB. 2], anp 22, 1845. 
where else. If the attempt at separation be made 1 on 
at the north or south, in Massachusetts or South |,, / he resolution for the annexation of Texas to the 
Carolina. it will be put down by the hand of this | United States and for her admission into the Union 
great central power, impelled to action by an over- | being under consideration, Mr. Huntington addressed 





e outlet into the Gulf of Mexico, can there be | ruling necessity. It must put it down, or luse its own | Me Senate as follows: 


ubt what the west would do? Again, thesame | independence, and its peop'e become hewers of wood 


Mr. Presipent: if the illustrious men whu framed 


ative law of its condition, of its geographical! and drawers of water for the people of the new em- | the constitution under which we are here assembled 


onof an everruling necessity would force the pires at the north and the south. 


j west to rally to the Uuion. And, what must be 
ering and joyous reflection to every lover of his 
y who glories in the greatness of its destiny, 
ends up his prayers for its immortality, this 
f necessity, this bond of uniun, will every day 
huiate new force and gain new strength with 
creasing millions in the west, and with tts still 
rapidly expanding intercourse both with the 
and the south. Sir, the child is already born 
(great valley that will live to see it inhabited 
bre than a hundred millions of human beings, 
bbjects to this great law of necessity. Mr. 


| ° . . | 
ian, there never was a nation on the face of | keep the Union, to watch over it, to maintain and | 


rth that had within it such a conservative 


as must inevitably grow up in the very heart | 


| 


‘ 


| 


| 
' 


‘could have risen fvom their graves, and heard what 
: , : we have heardon different days past, they would have 
_ Mr. ner dae if I vr “a power to * it, [ would | been filled with surprise not only, but with perfect as- 
impress upon the mind of every man beyond the itonisiment. Washington, and Madison, and Hamil- 
mountains the great conception that to preserve the j ton, and Sherman, and Morris, w:th their a-sociates, 
Union is the glorious destiny of the west. If I could, were selected by the people of the United States to 
I would fill the public mind there to overflowing 


; : ; D8 | form a constitution for that people, to be adopted or 
with this sacred sentiment—with a firm resolve, with | Ah P 


came . ~ | rejected by them. Hence the preamble commences: 
a holy vee et ong pri to the pyod “We, the people of the United States;” it subse- 
sion to which it ts called. =f would transmit it from | quently declares that they “ordain and establish this 


— nad te nw pe Rg were I + hil : ‘constitution for the United States of America,” and 
sane shy 2 wre gr hi ¥, we at ven tb at | states its object to be ‘to form a tore perfect Union, 
ept the sacred fire, the high command Is upon them | establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, pro- 


| vide forthe common defence, promote the general 
| welfare, and secure the biessings of liberty to our- 
But, sir, why speculate about resistance to a sepa- | selves and our posterity.” The constitution thus 


defend it forever. 


s rep. blic—a central power so irresistible and | ration of the Union? Why talk about secession at | framed, was ordained and established by and for a 
same time so indissalubly united with the ex- ‘the north or south? Is it nota fact that both are so | people who had gone through a long and bloody war 
parts of the empire—a power resting not upon | wedded and bound to the west by nature and art/|to achieve their independence; for a people of the 
ws of man for its existence but upon the that neither can break away the connexion? Lay | same blood, habits, feelings, and pursutts, and who 
f nature, of an indispensable geographival de- |down the map of the country before you; look, sir,|had united in a common cause to accomplish the 
ney, of a permanent and increasing necessi- at the wonderful net-work uniting the west with the | same glorious object. it wasnot ordained fora foreiga 
ich therefore must be as durable as time itself, | north and the south, and then let any northern or | nation—for a people who had no sympathies with 
airmcn, I am one of those who have an abid-|southern man tell me where he would hegin the | those who fought the battles of the revolution, and 
uh thal this great conservative power will be | work of its destruction. Let him show me how he | secured the independence of their country; who had 
O its trust. Communities, sir, like individuals, | could do it without bringing ruin on the part broken | no identity of feeling, and interest, and object with 
their destiny. With either that destiny is but} off. But this self-preserving power of the Union has them; who were not united with them in the com- 
“ssary result of their position. ‘To preserve | its limits. Just so far as this mutual and indispensa-! mon bond of suffering, of danger, and of triumph.— 
nion, lo make its existence immortal, is the | ble connexion with and dependence upon this great | It was established for the people of the United States 
esliny assigned by providence itself to this great | central and conservative power can be extended, so | and their posterity. In this view, how great would 


power, 


heir letter of address, which accompanied the 
hission of the constitution of the United States 
congress of ihe confederation, the convention 
at in all their deliberations they kept steadily 


W that which appeared to them to be the great- 
erest of every true A'nerican, ‘the consolida 
our Union.” To attain this result, it is well 
| area mutual concession were made in 
‘wih ee aetoe and compromise on all sides. 
ype wed in this nation, Mr. Chairman, two 
A De my opinion, done far more to con- 
a tion than the constitution, and, I had 
Weethy the men that made it. Each of 
wag on an act, the united influence of which 
“yd rw great result. The first in order of 
Dtiatig clermined stand taken by John Adams 
Fe v4 re treaty of peace with Great Bri- 
ty of tt Tyee the upper lakes as the 
whieh a nied States, instead of the Ohio 
been a ash well understood would otherwise 
om of F ced upon. The other act was the ac- 
Dut an Saar by Thomas Jefferson, which 
bof mataral voles this great and indissoluble 
n the ad relations and mutual dependencies 
two Pte bs ail other parts of the Union.— 
Pon which tow the deep and broad founda 
Fis estes 0 build up this great conservative 
Parison to which the strength of write 


SMitut ‘ ; 
Mand and artificial regulations are but as | 


| 





far and no farther can you extend the limits of thie | be the surprise of the statesmen and patriots who 
republic with any hope of permavently preserving | affixed their signatures to that constitution, if they 
its unity. When you reach beyond the confines of | could burst the cerements of ihe grave, and, stand- 
this mutual connexion and dependency, and break | ing in this chamber, should listen to the interpreta- 
into other geographical systems, no matter whether | tions which are given to this their mighty work, with- 
the communities added be siaveholding or non-slave- | in littke more than fifty years from the time of its 
holding, they will inevitably prove, in a government | completion; should hear the claims for power and 
like ours, resting for ils maintenance on public opinion authority which are asserted, and the right matlo- 
and a sense of common interest, an element of weak-|tained to transform a constitution made for the 
ness—a centrifugal and disturbing force to the Union. | United States and the people thereof and their pus- 
By art we have overcome the barriers of the Alle- | terity into a constitution fur the people of Texas, of 
ghanies, and that great valley beyond them, spreading | South America, fur people of every color, and jan- 
out far beyond the conception ol our fathers, instead |yuage, and habits, who might dwe!l on this or any 
of being a great centrifugal power, as they thought | other continent, or on the islands of the sea. And 
it must ever be, and perhaps would have been if thuse | yet all this, if present, they would hear. Well 
barriers had not been surmounted, has now become, | then, does it become senators tu inquire whether these 
and as I have shown must forever remain, itself the ‘new, unteard of, and dangerous dvetrines shail pre- 
great conservative power of the Union—the hea:t| yail, and to raise the voice of reimensitrance and pro- 
and seat of our glorious empire, an empire in pros: ! test against them? Noone can overrate the im por- 
pect such as the world has never seen. tance of this subject, or fully comprehend the mag- 
But we have also within the present limits of our | nitude of the results which depend upon it. The 
republic centrifugal tendencies whese influence we | country has passed through many severe trials, and 
have not yet felt and cannot fully estimate. I need|encountered mapy formidable obstacies in its on- 
not say that I refer to Oregon. Can it be brought} ward march to greatness aud glory. It has been, gt 
into this great system of mutual connexion, and made | ditlerent periods, in great danger from heretical doc- 
to feel its dependence upon what will be to it the | trines attempted to be practically carried out in its 
great eastern valley on this side of the Rocky Moun- | legislative and executive proceedings. But never-— 
tains? If this can be done we may counterpoise and | no, never before has it reached such a crisis as at 
overcome its centrifugal tendencies. The waters of | present exists. We stand naw on the very outer- 
the Mississippi spread out almost to the shores of the | most edge of the precipice. A single step further 
Pacific. Art, under the guidance of enterprise and | may precipitate us into an immeasurable gulf from 
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whence the prospect of return may, perhaps will, be poses proposed in the resolution, is asserted, the pas- 


hopeless. 


Hasty and inconsiderate legislation may sage of the resolution by the house of representatives 


be in genera! corrected; many unconstitutional en- affirms it, and it is maintained by distinguished mem- 


actments may be rendered nugatory by the firmness hers of this body. 


and independence of thesupreme court. Executive 


It will be proper, first, to state 
the'argument urged by the advocates of the resolution; 


usurpation or indiscretion may be checked; but this ‘and I will endeavor to state it fully and fairly, and 


resolution, which, it seems to me, strikes at the 
foundations of the constitution, should it pass, will 
lead to results from which I fear we con never ex- 
tricate ourselves. If this precedent shall be estab- 
lished, there is no constitutional barrier which may 
not be overleaped. If Texas can be annexed to the 
Union by a mere legislative act, there is nothing for- 
bidden to legislative authority, and there is no legis- 
lative usurpation which may not be successfully prac- 
tised. Well might the honorable senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Rives) say that this 1s a subject of trans 
cendant importance. [t is more important, in my 
judgment, than any one which has engaged the deli- 

rations of the senate since that glorious constitu- 
tion was framed; which gave to it its powers, and im- 
posed upon it its duties and its responsibilities. It is 
a subject which takes hold of interests vast and over- 
whelming. It affects our national honor, credit, 
character, harmony, peace, prosperity; it may be 
our national Union. And it is on such a subject that 
I propose to occupy a portion of the time of the 
senate, and even while I am speaking a further op- 
portunity will be afforded for examination, refiection, 
and a just decision. On many of the topics connect- 
ed with this subject ] have heretofore had the honor 
of expressing my opinion, while the treaty with 
Texas was under consideration in executive session, 
and although it can hardly be expected, after the 
full discussion which it has undergone here and 
elsewhere, that any thing new can be added, still the 
immense importance of the subject, and of the con- 
sequences which may follow from the adoption of 
the resolution, as well as the duty devolved on me 
by the patriotic commonwealth to which I am in- 
debted forso many proofs of confidence, demand of 
me that I should speak for my constituents, and in 
their name and behalf raise a warning voice against 
this usurpation of authority—against a course of le- 
gislation calculated to break down the guaranties of 
the constitution, and leadingo the most dangerous, 
if not fatal, results. 

The resolution adopted by the house of represen- 
tatives, which we are requested to sanction, and 
which 1s now under consideration, are as follows— 
see page 401. 

n the first objection to this resolution I shall not 
emarge. It is not necessary (for the purposes of 
this discussion) to deny the power to acquire foreign 
territory by purchase, conquest, or by any other mode 
sanctioned by the law of nations and the constitution 
of the United States. It may be admitted that such 
a power is inherent in, or incidental to, the sove- 
reignty of every nation; but to purchase and acquire 
a foreign independent government, for the purpose 
of annexing it to and making it a part of this Union, 
is not within the constitutional powers of this go- 
vernment. This point, however, has been so fully 
and ably discussed by my friend from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Choate,) that I sill not dwell upon it, 
but will leave it upon that gentleman’s conclusive 
argument. 


I proceed to consider the second objection to this 
resolution which | have before stated, and which is 
this: If foreign territory can be acquired, or a foreign 
nation, including its peuple and territory, can be ac- 
quired, for the purpose of being incorporated into 
the Union, and to be made a state, with all the privi- 


then attempt to answer it. The right to admit Texas 
into the Union by the Jegislation of congress is de- 
rived from that section of the constitution which 
declares that “new states may be admitted by the 
congress into this Union.” It is said that the power 
is general, unrestricte?, unlimited as to foreign terri- 
tory or nations; that the only qualification of or re- 
striction which is imposed upon the exercise of the 
power has relation to existing states, and not to states 
to be formed out of territory forming no part of 
such states; thatt e limitation is, “no new states 
shall be formed eé ucted within the jurisdietion of 
any other state, nor any state be formed by the 
junction of two or more states or parts of states, 
without the consent of the legislature of the states 
concerned, as well as of the congress;” that the 
power now claimed to be exercised is expressed in 
language clear, precise, and unequivocal; that the 
constitution confers on congress the authority to ad- 
mit new states not within the jurisdiction of exist- 
ing states, nor within their territorial limits, without 
restraint; and that any limitation of it would be in 
Opposition to the terms and obvious import of the 
instrument—an interpolation of material words, 
changing the form and substance of the section, and 
a clear violation of the rule of law which declares 
that that is not to be interpreted which needs no in- 
terpretation, and that the meaning of the constitu- 
tional provision is to be ascertained from the words 
used, giving to them fuil effect, according to their 
ordinary and plain acceptation, rather than from 
what may be supposed or conjectured to have been 
the intent and object of the framers of the provi- 
sion, which the words used do not justify, or which 
they contradict. In short, that a denial of the pow- 
er claimed can only be maintained by inserting in 
the clause words of limitation confining the admis- 
sion of new states to such as are to be formed of 
territory within the limits of the United States—a 
limitation unauthorized by the words found in the 
clause, and opposed to all the established rules of 
construction applicable to such a case. This, in 
substance, is the argument of senators whe have 
addressed the senate in favor of concurring in this 
resolution. I shall reply to it fully, and I hope satis- 
factorily. 

1 will not now stop to insist upon the propriety of 
| applying to this argument the remark that it is founded 

on a literal interpretation of the clause in the consti- 
tution; that such ap interpretation ought to be made 
subservient to the just rule that the object of its 
framers should be carried out, when ascertained; 
that, confining ourselves to the mere words of an in- 
strument, would often involve us in difficulties, and 
be in opposition to its spirit; and that ‘the who sticks 
| in the letter sticks in the back.” There is sufficient 
room for the application of the rule just referred to 
to this resolution, but I have not time to dwell upon 
it, and therefore waive it for the present. 

My first answer to the interpretation given to this 
section providing for the admission of new states is, 
that there is no precedent for it. This constitution 
has been in operation more than fifty years, and this 
is the first attempt ever made to incorporate a fo- 
reign government, territory, and people into our 
Union. The fact that no such precedent can be 
found furnishes very high evidence of the general if 











leges of the old states, and to be governed by a consti-| Nt universal opinion of the people of the United 


tution established for the people of the United States | 


and their posterity, and can be received into the 


States now, and at all times heretofore, as to the 
extent of power conferred by the section. It shows 


Union in fulfilment of such purposes, it can be ac-| that the meaning now for the first time given to it ‘5 


complished only in the form of a treaty, or what is 
equivalent to a treaty, and by the treaty-making pow- 


er alone first acquiring the territory, and then, in the | 


form of legislation, and by act or resolution of con- 
gress, admitting it asa state into the Union. Ido 


not understand it to be claimed that the object pro-| 


posed by the joiut resolution can be lawfully attain- 
ed unless it be authorised by that clause in the con- 
stitution which provides that the president shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
senitors present coacur; or by that other clause 
which declares that new states may be admitted by 


novel, having nothing in the past to justify it, and 
is without the support of precedent or analogy.— 
After such a lapse of time, and in the absence of 
all authority from the practice of the government, 
it is not going too far to say that the power as- 
sumed has not the sanction of the constitution, be- 
ing novel and unprecedented, as well as unsafe and 
dangerous. 


But all the precedents are opposed to the power 
asserted by this resolution, at Jeastso far as there are 
any precedents for the admission of new states into 
the Union formed from territory not originally with- 
in the limits of the United States. We have never 








the congress into this Union; or by the exercise of | acquired one foot of foreign territory except through 


' surseriny contained in each clause in the form 


1: » seu. If the power exist at all, it must be 


i.<.u i vae or the other or both of these clauses, | 


the agency of the treaty-making power. The wise 
_men who framed the constitution, and who subse- 


| quently interpreted it, understood perfectly the dis- 


viet t.e cesolution before us assumes the autnority | tinction, the clear, obvious distinction, between the 
iu uv vested in congress alone to admit Texas into} admission of a state by congress, after the territory 


the Union, The question, then, is, whether the power | 


‘had been acquired by treaty, and the acquisition of 


given to gangress to admit new states extends to the| that territory by a previous exercise of the executive 


present case, and isa legitimate exercise of it. Its 


constitutional exercise, in the form and for the pur-— 


power. Louisiana and Florida, parts of the posses- 
sions of foreign governments, were first acquired by 


treaty, and then congress by virtue’ of ; 

: its 
acted in reference to the furmation 
them. This practice of the govern 
evidence of the views entertained by ¢ 
men and patriots of former days op ns Wi 
ject now under our consideration. It shows ‘ 
nf how accurately they distinguisheg « 
the power to acqnire foreign territory b 
and the power to admit new states } the 
gislation of congress, Would it not be bet 
us to avail ourselves of the wisdom of oy, tr 
cessors, and to follow in the path of safe preced 
rather than to abandon both, and launch a y 
ocean of untired and at least doubtfy! expering 
It has been said, however, that Vermont and Ri 
Island and North Carolina have been ad mites 
congress into the Union, and that they were .. 
states, at least so far as relates to the question u 
debate, and as much so as Texas. "This suggest 
has received a most satisfactory answer fro. co 
tors who have preceded me. The states named 
in no sense foreign states. They were within , 
acknowledged limits of the United States, 7, 
people were the companions in arms of those 
fought for our independence; they aided mos 
ciently and gallantly in that great struggle qj, 
made us free of foreign domination; they wey 
portion of the people of the United States, 
vision was made, in express terms, for the represe 
tation of two of the states in the congress of 
United States, and for the ratification of the egy 
tution by them; and for the people of all of th 
and for their posterity, was that constitution ordi 
ed, to secure to them justice, domestic tranguilly 
defence, welfare, and the blessings of liberty. Th 
states had only to ratify the constitution, (which thy 
did,) and then they became states of the Uniay, 
Could Texas do the same? Can any and every{ 
reign government ratify that instrument, and enti 
itself to admission into the Union? But another» 
swer may be given to this extraordinary statemeyl 
(as I cannot but consider it,) that North Carolinay 
Rhode Island, before they came into the Union we 
foreign states, as much so as Texas, for the purpose 
of the present question. 

By the seventh article of the constitution, the 
tification of the conventions of nine states was sil 
cient for its establishment between the states so 
tifying it. Consequently, the government created 
it might go into operation upon the ratification) 
that number. New Hampshire was the ninth sta 
which assented. Were Virginia and New Yori 
which subsequently ratified the constitution, fore 
states? The statement of the question furnishes t 
answer. And yet they were as much foreign stad 
as North Carolina and Rhode Island, which ratifi 
at a subsequent period. The time of the ratificati 
did not affect the power to ratify. Those stateswe 
distinguished members of the confederation. Tb 
came into the Union at a later period than so 
of their sister states, but they, and Vermont, 
came in by virtue of their right todo so upon ado 
ing the constitution, and they were no more foreigi! 
the Union than Massachusetts or Connecticut 
whom they had united in the successful struggle fi 
liberty. 

As no precedent is to be found for the exerci! 
the power now claimed, so also there is no opi 
until at quite a recent period, to be found in supp 
of it, unless it be that of Mr. Nicholas, expre™ 
in his letter to Mr. Jefferson, and it may be¥ 
doubted whether he intended to go as far as this® 


Wey 


solution attempts todo. It is quite clear that ™ 


Jefferson, so far as we know, changed no opiniot 
his previously entertained on the subject of the adil 
sion of uew states. He had maintained that . 
was no power given by the constitution to ada 
foreign state into the Union. He, however, iy 
esced in the annexation of Louisiana, but, he did 0 
admit the right to annex. The authority 0? 


claimed; but the senator from Virginia, (Mr. ae 
had shown very satisfactorily that he did atte 
that any such power existed in the constitull 


mitting Louisiana into the Union after it bet! 

acquired through the treaty-making power j 
become a territory of the United States, mr teri 
“the right of creating states out of acquire 

ries for which he had always contended. 


But the opinions of our distinguished atalonne 
far as they have been expressed, until goa 
opposed to the construction which this a 
assumes to be a just ore of this clause of ! of t 
tution. Ishall repeat what has been *"., 
views of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, ™ © 
and others. They are full and conclusiv" pat 
power claimed. And with opiniovs ° hun of tl 
opposed by none until since the agitated ” 


ginst ¥ 





exas anuexation, shall we insist upon bel” 


Macon has been urged in favor of the power 9 


° m ° ® ae 
Mr. Macon maintained the constitutionality ° 
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men of all generations since the adoption 

* constitution? Is not the argument entitled to 
t weight that all who have spoken or written on 
mubject of admission of new states into the Union 
¥o denied the power to admit foreign nations into 
4 onfederacy? And without precedent and against 
M ithont opinions in favor, and in Opposition to the 
hole eurrent of opinion against the power, shall we 
y,and under existing circumstances, be the first 

it? 

[am desirous, however, before leaving this part of 
, subject which has relation to the opinions of dis- 
qyished statesmen, to advert to those of men of 
?, modern times, which clearly and forcibly 
int out the distinction between thelegislative 
{ treaty-making powers, and which, by ne- 
weary inference, (in my judgment,) deny the 
wwer of congress to admit a foreign nation into the 
jion. Upon recurring to the terms of the resolu- 
on pro osed for our adoption, it will be seen that 
pngress assents to the admission of Texas into the 
inion upon certain specified conditions and guaran- 
es, The United States, by means of this resolution, 
gpose to Texas to become a member of the Union, 
nd agree to her adinission, if she will comply with 
rtain conditions. We therefore propose the terms 
f acontract-—-we make proposals and invite accept- 
nce; they are made to a foreign independent gov- 
rnment in the form of a legislative resolution. If 
cepted, and the final favorable action of congress 
had upon them, the contract is consummated — it 1s 
xecuted, and the foreign government ceases to exist, 
nd is transformed into a state of the Union. Can 
uch a contract he made, under our corstitution, by 


press? or must the annexation be first made by | 


ealy, and the state then be admitted by congress? 

his is the precise question presented by this resolu- 
ion, and the opinions to which I am now to advert, 
d the distinction between the treaty-making and the 
gislative power, will, I think, show the unconstitu- 
ionality of this resolution. In the debate on the 

mmereia] treaty with Great Britain, in the house 
f representatives in 1816, Mr. Calhoun is reported 
jo have said: 

“He would establish he trusted, to the satisfaction 
of the house, that the treaty-making power, when it 
as legitimately exercised, always did that which 
jould not be done by law.” * * * * “One power 
lay Make war; it requires two to make peace. {t is 
state of mutual amity succeeding hostility; it is a 
late that cannot be created but with the consent of 
th parties. It required a contract or a treaty be- 
ween the nations at war. Is this peculiar to a trea- 
y of peace? No; it is common to all treaties. It 
rises Out of their nature, and not from any inciden- 
al circumstance attaching itself to a particular 
lass) It isno more or less than that congress can- 
bot make a contract with a foreign nation. Let us 
pply it toa treaty of commerce, to this very case. 
al congress do what this treaty has done? It has 


epealed the discriminating duties between this coun- } 


Y and England. Either could by law repeal its 
ie But by law they could go no further; and for 
‘same reason that peace cannot be made by law. 


henever then, an ordinary subject of legislation | 


only be regulated by contract, it passes from the 


Splere of the ordinary power of making laws, and} 


py itself to that-of making treaties, wherever 
, odged.” * * #* * Most certainly all grants 
power under the constitution must be controlled 
ae ® instrument? for, having their existence from 
* constitution has imposed. This is acknowledged 
repel of the legislative power, and it is doubt- 
yy qually so of the power to make treaties.” * 
hatever, then, concerns our foreign rela- 
tion ‘el alever requires the consent of another na- 
lated ongs to the treaty power, can only be regu- 
subject it, and it 1s competent to regulate all such 
Pegulatinee  led—and here are its true limits—such 
tien” 8 are hot inconsisteat with the constitu- 
* * “Besides these constitutional 
} treaty power, like all others, has other 
its o pres from its object and nature. It has for 
ers of ee with foreign nations, as the pow- 
was eres have for their object whatever can 
Withou Q relation to the powers delegated to it, 


t th 
Prope 


tions 


limits, the 
limits 


: ls ‘4 Consent of foreign nations. Each in its 
When t phere operates With genial influence, but 
and dan ey become erratic, then they are portentous 
that eee A treaty never can legitimately do 
also true,» Can be done by law, and the converse is 


Mr. P inkney said: 


“Tt j 
. “18 clear that the power of congress as to for- 


CoUstitution-<¢ hs only what it professes to be in the 


 *Y, Witho 


® constitution meant to provide for the 


exercise of another power relatively to commerce 
which should exert itself in concert with the analo- 
gous power in other countries, and should bring about 
its results, not by statute enacted by itself, but by an 
international compact called a treaty; that it 1s mani- 
fest that this other power is vested by the constitu. 
tion in the president and senate, the only department 
of the government which it authorizes to make any 
treaty and which it enables to make all treaties.” 
These extracts require no comment, They affirm 
that contracts with foreign powers are without the 
jurisdiction of the legislature—-they belong to the 
treaty power; that every granted power must be con- 
strued with reference to the constitution taken asa 
whole; and that whatever requires the consent of 
another nation ard is to be regulated by contract, 
passes from the legislative to the treaty making pow- 
er. Commercial! regulations, which have been heid up 
in this debate as legislative contracts, are in no sense 
such. While in force they do, indeed, operate inei- 
dentally upen the citizens of foreign nations when 
within our jurisdiction, but their direct operation is 
cnly within our own limits, and they may be repeal- 
ed at pleasure. Hence they are not contracts, but 
legislative regulations, affecting only such as are 
within our jurisdictional] limits, which are the legiti- 
mate boundaries of all legisJative acts. 
Keeping in view, then, this plain distinction be- 
i tween the treaty-making and the legislative power, I 
inquire whether this resolution, providing for the 
admission of Texas into the Union, be a contract? 
whether it concerns our foreign relations? whether it 
requires the consent of another nation? If these 
questions be answered in the affirmative, then the 
subject embraced by the resolution belongs to the 
‘treaty, not to the legislative power. That this reso- 
lution contains all the elements of a contract is too | 
' plain to require argument. I! shall have occasion to 
| notice this point more particularly hereafter. I con- 
| tent myself, at present, with offering what, indeed, 
is self-evident, that by this resolution we enter into 
stipulations with Texas, which not only are in the | 








nature of, but in themselves constitute, a contract, | 
which becomes operative when it hereafter receives ' 
the sanction of congress; and if so, then to the opi- | 
| nions of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and others of a 
more remote period against the power, we have those 
at a later day, of others of our distinguished states- 
men. 


To the precedents and opinions, uniform and deci- 
ded, against the exercise of the assumed power im- 
plied in this resolution, may be added the contempo- | 
raneous exposition of the meaning of this clause of | 
the constitution when under discussion in the con- | 
vention, as well as all that portion of our past history | 
which relates to it. I shall not repeat the masterly 
analyses of the proceedings of the convention touch- 
, ing this matter which was presented by my friend | 
| from Virginia, (Mr. Rives.) I desire only to call 
attenion of the senate to one very prominent circum- 
stance connected with this part of their proceedings. 

The resolution of Gov. Randolph, which limited 
the power to admit states to ‘‘states lawfully arising 
within the limits of the United States,” had received 
the sanetion of the convention, on different occasions, 
| without a dissenting voice. In this the members | 
were all united. Now, is it credible that they should | 
have adopted the change of phraseology suggested 
by Mr. Morris, and which is now substantially the 











, they must of necessity assume that form which* 


gislative power, to be extended muni- : 
whom a4 ut consullation or agreement with those 
E iable thet Fs have an intercourse of trade. It is unde- 


language used in the constitution, if they supposed 
that the meaning had been entirely changed—and 
this too unanimously? Did they velieve that they 
were removing a restriction which they had repeat- 
edly decided should continue, when they agreed toa 
change of the words which had been used? and is it 
possible that this should have been done without a 
remark, or the slightest opposition to such a radical 
change, and with the concurrence of every member? 
Tais is incredible? They were men of intelligence, 
who knew the use and the meaning of words, and it 
is clear as the Jight of day that they must have under. 
stood the change of words as making no change of 
meaning; that the two forms of expression were sub- 
stantially the same, and intended to convey the same 
idea; and the debate on these propusitions, referred 
to by the senator from Virginia, elucidate and 
strengthen the views thus expressed. I will not en- 
large on them. It may be added, however, that the 
controversy was not whether foreign states out of 
the limits of the United States should be admitted 
into the Union. Against this the convention had 
provided; but the contest was between the large and 
the small states, as to the creation of new states 
within the limits or jurisdiction of existing states, 
without the consent of the latter: and it was upon 
this point, as connected with this clause in the con- 
stitution, that there was a division of opinion in the 
convention. Besides, there was no desire felt or 
| manifested to provide for adding foreign states to the 











the United States, it was feared might be an impedi- 
ment to the successful operation of the new govern- 
ment. And hence it is, that the acquisition of other 
territory to constitute a part of the Union, must be 
made (tf made at alj) by that power alone which can 
make contracts with foreign nations—the treaty ma- 
king power—and to the exercise of which the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the senate is made neces- 
sary. 

 ieoone now to call the attention of the senate 
to another argument showing that the power of con- 
gress does not extend to the subject of this resolu- 
tion. It is admitted by the advocates of the power 
that it is competent for the treaty making power to 
acquire foreign territory. This indeed could not well 
be denied by them after the admission that Louisiana 
and Ficrida were constitutionally acquired; for those 
acquisitions were by treaty. 

Now, | take leave to say that the power to annex 
foreign territory by treaty, and the power to admit 
new states into the Union by an act of congress, are 


‘not concurrent, but distinct powers. Each is iade- 


pendent of the other, and neither can exercise both, 
nor can one exercise the authority conferred on the 
other. The one acquires territory; the other admits 
states. This is evident from the fact that the one 
can be executed only by the president and two-thirds 
of the members of the senate who are present, and 
the other may be exercised by a bare majority of 
both houses of congress. To hold these powers to 
be concurrent seems to me to be an absurdity. We 
cannot obtain the smallest strip of foreign soil with- 
out the concurrence of two-thirds, of the senate, 
while it is claimed that a majorily of congress can 
admit into the Union a foreign state as. large as the 
the Russian empire. If, then, the treaty making 
power alone can acquire and annex foreign territory, 
the question is presented, does this joint resolution 
provide for the eventual acquisition or annexation of 
Texas by a force of legislative authority alone, so 
far as the United States is concerned? Certainly it 

oes. It proposes to admit the state of Texas into 


the Union upon certain conditions. Consequently it 


provides for her annexation to the United States; for 
Texas without territory, has no existence. A gov- 
ernment without territory or people is an anomaly. 
If, by force of this resolution, and the subsequent 
action of congress, Texas be constitutionally admit- 
ted, she is of course annexed. If it pass, Texas 
may become hereafter a part of the United States as 
much as any state already in the Union. She comes 
under our jurisdiction, and we obtain both her terri- 
tory and her people. While, therefore, we can ac- 
quire territory only by the exercise of the treaty 
power, we virtually acquire it by legislative autho- 
rity, in the form of admitting a new state into the 
Union. Here 1s practically a conflict of powers, 
the result of the new doctrines of the present day, 
and.of departing from the just and well-established 
rule that the construction of the constitution is to be 
made with reference to the whole instrument, and to 
ba such as to give effect to all of its provisions, so 
that there shall be no collision or conflict between 
ditferent portions of it. This rule is applied in its 
full force by those who deny that the constitution 
authorizes congress to pass this resolution, It leaves 
to the treaty power the exercise of its proper func- 
tion, that of acquiring territory; and to the legisla- 
tive power its appropriate function, that of admit- 
ting it into the Union as a state when thus constitu- 
tionally acquired. In this way full effect is given to 
the different powers conferred, and such an interpre- 
tation’is given to the instrument as to preserve the 
harmony of its different parts. This resolution as- 
serts the existeace of rival powers, disturbs the har- 
mony which onght to be maintained, and produces di- 
visions, perplexities, and collisions. 


But, Mr. President, before I proceed further in 
alluding to other answers which may be given to the 
new inierpretation of the constitution on which this 
resolution is founded, I desire to devote a few mo- 
ments to the consideration of the clause relating to 
the admission of new states in the light of the dileral 
meauing which has been insisted on, and | think | 
shall be able to show that this course of argument 
will lead to consequences not foreseen by my friend 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan), who has so 
ably urged it, and that he will be forced to abandon 
it. I pass over the good old rule that the object of 
the framers of an instrument should be carried into 
effect, and that, to ascertain it, reference may be had 
(as in the case of statutes) to the old law, (the mis- 
chief and the remedy), and to contemporaneous his- 
tory and exposition. I will consider the ciause in 
the light of a literal interpretation. It is insisted 
that the language is so plain aud clear that it neither 
demands, authorizes, nor admits of construction.— 
“New states may be admitted by the congress into 
this Union.” These are the words. They necessa- 





Union, inasmuch as the extent of the then limits of 


rily imply, it is said, full authority to admit other 
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states into the Union, whenever they may be, and 
whatever may be the character, color, language, ha- 
There is no restric- 
tion upon the power, no need of construction to give 
Let us now consider the 


bits, or customs of the people. 


a meaning to the wards. 
different parts of this sentence, aud see whether they 
do not require interpretation. 

“Mew states may be admitted,” &c. What is 
a new state? The term new, literally understood, 
is the converse of the terin old. It means a state 
which is not old, or has had no previous existence 
as a state. The expression is not, other states 
may be adimitted, which was moved by Mr. 
Sherman in the convention, but not adopted. It is 
mew states. Now, if the word is to have one of its 
literal meanings given to it, which is a state not pre- 
viously existing in an organized form, then Texas 
cannot be admitted, fur she is an old state, and has 
existed for many years as an independent state or 
nation, and been recognised and acknowledged as 
such. In reply to this, will the senator from Penn- 
sylvania say that the word ‘‘new” is to be understood 
with reference to the admission of a state into and 
its consequent connexion with the Union; that it 
means a state not previously forming a part of our 
confederacy, but afterwards admitted as a new mem- 
ber? Will he say this? And this he must say, or 


this resolution cannot be entertained.. If he does, | 


then he at once abandons the literal meaning, and 
steps into the region of construction. He abandons 
the form of expression, and looks to the substence.— 
He inquires what was the object of the clause? He 
ascertains that it was toe extend the limits of the 
Union by adding other states to it, and this he learns 
by reference to other parts of the instrument, and to 
contemporaneous history and exposition, and thus by 
construction he applies a meaning to the word variant 
from what he supposes to be its literal meaning, to 


carry into effect the spirit and object of the clause. | 


In the construction which I give to the clause I do 
not go so far as this. [ adopt one which is in per- 
fect harmony with the words, while it promotes the 
object designed to be attained. J appeal then, to the 
senator, and ask him whether he can proceed a sin- 
gle step with this resolution withoul consulting the 
spirit instead of being confined to the letter of the 
clause, and without interpreting that which he said 
did not need interpretation? And what would be- 
come of the resolution if he should adhere to the 
rule of literal interpretation? 

‘New Srares may be admitted.”.. What is a 
state? ‘The senator has read a definition of one from 
Vattel, and which embraced Texas. It is a body or 
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in my judgment, will be best accomplished by con- 
sidering the words as synonymous with the subse- 
quent words in the same clause, ‘‘formed or erect- 
ed.” The clause begins, ‘‘new states may be admit- 
ted hy the congress into this Union, but no new state 


any other state,” &c. The same word ‘‘new”’ is used 
in reference both to the admission and the formation 
and erection of new states, ard the power to admit 
and to erect and form is applied to alljthe new states. 
The words, consequently, are to have the same inter- 
pretation, and therefore we say with propriety that 
lowa and Florida ask for admission into the Union, 
and bills are now peding to authorize new states to 
be formed and erected out of these territories, and to 
be admitted as states into the Union. Here again we 
resort to the rules of construction andapply them to 
this word in the clause. 

New states ‘may be admitted into this “Uuion.” Is 
there no room for construction here? The senator 
from Pennsylvania says we must adhere to the letter, 
and therefore by force of this clause congress may 
admit any foreign nation, in any part of the world, 
which shall adopt a repndtican form of government, 
and when admitted it will lawfully be “in the Union.” 
But the senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Henderson), 
who advocates the passage of this resolution, is star- 
tled at this literal interpretation; he feels himself so 
pressed by the consequences which may result from 
the exercise of such an unlimited power that he con- 
fines it to territory conterminous with that of the 
United States, and he at once enters within the pre- 
cincts of construction. While the senator from 
Pennsylvania insists that any state having a republi- 
,can form of government may be admitted into the 
| Union, the senator from Mississippi confines it to 
'conterminous states. And how is it to be ascertained 
| which interpretation is the correct one? By apply- 
‘ing to both the ordinary rules of construction estab- 
lished to ascertain the true meaning of the words 

used, and by then determining what is the true inter- 

pretation. 

_ I have referred to these several parts of the clause 
of the constitution in connexion with the literal 
interpretation given to them by the friends of legis- 
lative annexation, for the purpose of showing how 
entirely fruitless is the attempt to give them such an 
interpretation, and that every part requires construc- 
| tion according to established rules in order to arrive 








at the true meaning—that the literal meaning affixed | 


(to this clause would be subversive of its spirit and 
‘design, and would lead to inextricable difficulties, 
and that it is as true now as it was in 1816, before 


shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of 


society of men associated or united together for the the acquisition of Texas had been thought of, that 
purpose of promoting their mutual safety and advan: | ‘all grants of power under the constitution must be 
tage, and the inhabitants of Texas are so assuciated. | controlled by the instrument, and must assume that 
But all states are not alike in their associations and | form which the constitution has imposed.” 


and form of government. Can any state with any| The senator from Maryland (Mr. Merrick), has 
form of goverument be admitted into the Unioa? A 


literal interpretation of the clause would justify it.—) 


The power is general: new states, not some new 
Stutes, to the exclusion of others, Will my friend 
from Pennsylvania say that it is only such states as 
adopt a republican form of government and submit to 
the provisions of our constitution which can be ad- 
mitted? Whence does he derive the authority for 
such an interpretation? Jt is not the Jiteral meaning 
of the words: he obtains it from other parts of the 
constitution, from its general spirit and meaning.— 
This, however, is construction—liberal construction. 
lt is, indeed, a correct construction, but made at the 
expense of the rule suggested by him, and as. he 
understands it, that that which needs no interpreta- 
tion should not be interpreted. There is a further 
difficulty in applying the strict rule of literal inter- 
pretation to the word ‘state, as here used. The 
Supreme court have decided that it is not to be under- 
stood as explaiied by the writers on the law of na- 
tions; that the detinition or meaning of the word 


j asked, with somewhat of an air of triumph, has not 
}congress power to regulate commerce with foreign 
‘nations? And, if so, may it not make a contract or 
stipulation with them as to commercial intercourse? 
Certainly congress may regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, but not necessarily in every form. This 
power is indeed expressed in general terms; but, like 
jevery other power, it is to be made subordinate to 
,and to harmonize with other express powers 
jin the constitution. Congress have power ‘to es- 
‘tublish post offices and post roads.’? This grant 
is, in terms, unlimited; but can congress, by means 
of it, establic-h such offices and roads in Rus- 
sia? Congress have power “to raise and support 
armies” and ‘to provide and maintain a navy.”’— 
Under this grant,can they support foreign armies 
;and navies? No such exercise of the power will be 
claimed; and yet it is quite obvious that a literal in- 
terpretation of the words would give strong support 
itosuch aclaim. But, departing from the letter, we 
|look to the intent with which the power was created; 





they are to be understood, as it is said, OER, 
their ordinary acceptation and ivrespectiye Hh 
just rule which requites them to be understo te 
sucha sense that all parts of the instrument 
stand well together and have full effect Zive 
them, let us see to what consequences such 3), in 
pretation will lead when applied to other thes, 
powers contained in the same constitution, «Prey 
gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
ties, imposts, and excises.” This is genera} 
unlimited power can hardly be found in any part 
the constitution. And yet congress car a 
: y £ cannot lay q 
ties On exports; and why cannot they do it? Beca ’ 
another clause in the constitution declares that my 
tax or duty shall be laid on articles exparted fn 
any state,” . 
In this instance is seen the necessity of abandon, 
ing literal interpretation and resorting to the Who} 
instrument to ascertain the extent of the pone 
granted, and thus to limit what might otherwise 
considered an unlimited power. So also it is Provides 
that congress ‘‘may raise and support armies,” Ty 
this power there is annexed no limitation.  [t js ah 
solute and without any restriction, and yet the w 
portis to be furnished in the forms prescribed 
the constitution. ‘The money in the treasury tay be 
applied to raise and maintain them, but it Cannot be 
so applied unless it is drawn from the treasury “ig 
consequence of appropriations made by law.” R, 
ference might be made to a variety of other power 
enumerated in the constitution, nm which the lay 
age 1s general, but which are made subject to lig, 
tation in consequence of other provisions in th 
same instrument. It is needless, however, to mul. 
ply them. They are ail subject to the rule that “i 
grants of power under the constitution must be cop. 
trolled by the instrument.” The limits imposed be 
the general terms which are found in it ought to 
the result of the sound construction of the instr 
ment.”” Nothing can be more reasonable than the 
application of these principles to the power given ty 
admit new states. This | intend todo ina subs. 
quent part of this discussion. For the present [ cop. 
tent myself with one or two illustrations applicable 
to this precise power. ‘New states may be aduit. 
ted.” Under this generaj grant of power can anew 
state be received into the union which has nota po. 
pulation equal to the rates established by law for 
the states already in the union? If Texas can be ai: 
mittea by legislative act alone, previous to ils at. 
quisition by the treaty making power, can she be 
admitted if her whole population should not amount 
to ten thousand? Can new states be admitted at the 
pleasure of congress without regard to their fed-ral 
numbers? This surely will not be claimed. And 
why must she have the requisite population? Be. 
cause another section of the constitution provides 
that “‘representatives and direct taxes shal! be appor 
tioned among the several states which may be it 
cluded within this union according to their respeclive 
numbers, and the number of representatives shall 
not exceed one for every thirty thousand.” The 
| power toadmit is, therefore, limited to such states 
,as have the requisite federal numbers, otherwise the 
grossest inequality might exist and all the balances 
of the constitution be destroyed by the unlimited er 
ercise of the authority to admit new states. So alio 
it is provided that each state shall have two send 
tors: but this is controlled by a subsequent provisiol 
which declares that no person shall be a senator who 
shall not have attained to the age of thirty years. It 
seems to nie, therefore, that nothing can be more 
clear than that, in determining the extent of th 
power to admit new states, reference is to be had !0 
every word and sentence of the whole instrumell 
which may aid in ascertaining that extent; that the 
literal interpretation is to yield, if necessary, to that 
construction which gives full force to all iv gt 
sions—that effect is to be given to all its parts, 4” 
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; i . ed . 4, 18 
‘*state,” as given by them, 1s inapplicable to the states | we apply a familiar rule of construction to the | that the power in question, like all other ee idl 
of this union under our constitution. Hence it becomes | clauses; we ascertain the object of the grant of the | be controlled by the general scope and pro 


a proper subject of niquiry, what is to be undersood | powers; we find that the constitution was ordained |°f the entire instrument. 


Applying this rule, the 


. ° y e : 7 : } ‘ . ° > i. j rovl: 
by the word ‘*state,” as used in this clause? For this! for the United States, and the powers contained in it | COMStitution as a whole is maintained; all its P 


purpose reference may and ought to be had to the 
whole instrument, its objects aud :pirit, and to other 
parts of it where the word state 1s to be found, and 
thus a meaning be given by fair aod legitimate con- 
struction, without being confined to the detter of the 
claues. Have the opponents of this resolution in- 
sisted upon any other rule toascertain the teue mean- 
ig Of thus Clause of the constituiiou? Aud the friends 
of the reselction are of necessity compelled to adopt 
! are pule. 

i. « states may be admitted.” What is the mean- 
i , +o be given to the wordadmitted? I[t has several 
ieenings—such as, received, erected, formed and 
others. In what sense is it be understood 
herve? ‘That 1s a matter of construction—not of literal 
interpretation. It is to be so understood as to effec- 
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were conferred for the benefit of the people of the 
United States and their posterity; and thus are au- 
thorized and required to put a limitation on what, in 
words, are absolute and unlimited powers. For the 
same reason, and applying the same rules, the same 
result follows in construing the power given to coa- 
gress to admit new states into the Union. A naces- 
sary and proper limitation is given to whit might, 
when viewed in the light of the words cnly which 
are employed, be deemed a power without linit or 
control. 

The argument in favor of the limitation of the 
powerto admit new states, to territery previously 
and by Jawful authority acquired, will derive addi- 
tional strength by reference to other powers given in 
hte constitution. If the words are to be taken literal- 





tuate the object desigued to be attained. And that 


ly and without regard tothe whole instrument—if 


é 
| sions harmonize; all its different parts constitute 


‘united harmonious whole. By limiting the author! 
ty to admit new states to territory acquired interes 
dent of the action of congress, the powers o “d 
‘executive and of the legislature are maintaie® 
Each exercises its constitutional functions with 
| collision, and the resuit is accomplished by the 9P° 


propriate action of each department. 


If these views are correct, and these are lee 
mate rules of construction, it must be adinitted , 
the clause of the constitution which confers be 
power on congress to admit new states is not age 
sarily unlimited, but is to be subjected to the l 
trol of other clauses, in such a manner as ¢ 
| may have full effect given to them. I procee 
to inquire whether the power altempied 
ercised by means of this resolution is consisted 
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L explicit provisions in the same in- 
yer amar wy think it can be shown that it is in 
ne arc with them, ana therefore that the re- 


ect 7 as no cons titutional basis on which to rest, 
F qugat to be rejected. i 
is yesolution violates that clause of the consti 


‘which declares that “‘no person shall be ase- 
4 "> shall not have been nine years a citizen of 
Ay 4 States.” If Texas be now admitted into 
yt: can she have senators to represent her 
68 the requisite qualifications of citizenship? 
a are now citizens of Texas—citizens of 
r overnment. Up tothe time of her ad- 
jon they are foreigners. Does the admission 
E t those who have not been citizens of the Uni- 
Or tes for a day or an hour into citizens for nine 
4 This would be, indeed, both a creating and a 
sferring power which it would be absurd to in- 
ww; Jn what manner, then, can Texas be repre- 
ed nthe senate? Only by calling within her 
ts two citizent of the United States who have 
such for nine years and electing them to be se- 
™ And so the result will be, that Texas, when 
itted and entitled to twe Se71tors and two repre- 
stives, must remain uw Fep-esented both in the 
ate and tie house until she can induce citizens of 
United States having the constitutional qualifica- 
stocome within her limits, become inhabitants 
he state of Texas, and represent her in the coun- 
of the nation. Did the framers of the constitu- 
3 anticipate such a result as this? Did they sup- 
that when a state was admitted into the union 
ight be necessary to import citizens of other 
5 to make senators and representatives of them? 

ly not. And yet if this resolution pass and 
aa be made a state, she must either be unrepre- 
d or she must be represented by those who were 
her cilizen3 at the time of her admission, or by 
» who are not constitutionally qualified. It has 
asked, how were the states represenied at the 
nization of the government? Were their sena- 
persons who had been nine years citizens of the 
ed States, and their representatives those who 
been seven years such citizens? I answer they 


a 


od. They were neither aliens nor denizens, but 
nbers of our family, and citizens both in name 
ji fact. The force of this objection to the re- 
ion under debate has been attempted to be ob- 
d by the suggestion that itmay be considered as 
g the effect of a naturalization law, converting 
gners into citizens by its own intrinsic power. 
quite obvious that this is a very insufficient an- 
to the objection, for two reasons: First, be- 
the constitution requires that the rule of na- 
ization shall be uniform—that is, the same for 
e states; whereas if this resolution be consider- 
the light of a naturalization law, it is unequal 


. They had been citizens for a much longer; 





ty. This is of the essence of all laws. Ofcourse 
its operation is confined to such as are within its ju- 
risdiction. It cannot directly, and by force of its 
own intrinsic authority, act upon the citizens of 
other countries, or the territory of other nations. 
But this resolution, which is simply an act of legis- 
ation, a law, is designed to operate, and by its terms 
does operate, (if it have any efficacy,) upon a peo- 
ple and territory without our jurisdiction. [thas 
no one quality of a legitimate and legislative act. It 
is not prescribed by an authority which is supreme 
over all whom it is designed to affect. It isnota 
command to which obedience can be enforced. It 
is neither in form nor substance mandatory. It is 
advisory, an invitation,an offer to contract, a pro- 
posal of mutual stipulations—a consent, on our part, 
to certain terms of agreement, and a solicitation toa 
foreign nation, on her part, to accept them. The 
records of the civilized world can find no such ex- 
ample as this of the exercise of legislative power. 
it is wholly without the sphere of legislative autho- 
rity. The treaty power proposes articies of agree- 
ment, and makes contracts; ‘it has for its object 
contracts with foreign nations,” while the powers of, 
congress have for their object whatever can be done 
in relation to the powers delegated to it, without the 
consent of foreign nations. A commercial treaty 
binds both the parties to it; a commercial regula- 
tion, the creature of the daw, is confined in its opera- 
tion to the people and territory of the law-making 
power. It binds those only who are found within 
the jurisdiction of the legisiature. It can in gene- 
ral be repealed at pleasure; it begins and ends with 
those who enacted it. Tis jomt resoletion propos- 
es to unite the treaty-making and legislative powers, 
the executive and the legislative authority, and to 
bind, by the forms of law, both our own citizens and 
foreigners, to operate upon our own territory and 
the territory of a foreign nation. Legislation can- 
not attain such objects under our constitution. 

This resolution, i effect, usurps the authority giv- 


ee enemas 





als for an arrange vent or contract, by which rights 

are to be surrendered and acquired? And, when 

perfected, do they not, in substance, constitute a 

treaty? And is not this solely within the province of 
the treaty-making power? The language of Mr. 
Calhoun, which I have quoted before, is full and ex- 

plicit on this point: “Congress cannot make a con- 

tract with a foreign nation. Whatever requires the 

consent of another nation belongs to the treaty pow- 

er, and can only be regulated by it.” 

This resolution removes the great safeguard which 
the constitution has provided for the security of all, 
and especially the small states, in our intercourse 
and relations with foreign powers, viz. the consent 
of two-thirds of the senators present to any treaty, 
contract, or stipulation with them. ‘The power was 
lodzed here to guard against sudden and_ ill-advised 
legislation. In the senate there is an equality of re- 
presentation of the sates, and the assent of two- 
thirds was required to the ratification of a treaty, 
because treaties generally involve matters of great 
importance, which may seriously affect the interests 
and prosperity of the states. ‘he power asserted in 
this resolution is given toa bare majority of both 
houses of co gress to create as many states as it may 
deem expedient, thus destroying the balance of pow- 
er intended to be secured by the constitution, annt- 
hilating the political power of the small states, and 
merging it m that of the great states which may be 
erected or admitted by the exercise of legislative 
authority. It was to prevent such a result (among 
other reasons) that compacts with foreign nations 
require to perfect them the two-thirds vole of the 
senate. 

This resolution,or the principle involved in it, is 
calculated seriously to impair if not destroy the bae 
lances of the constitution in another form, viz. by 
wholly changing the relative political po ver of the 
states in the representation in the house of represen 
tatives. If Texas can be annexed by an act of cons 
gress, any other foreign state may be admitted by 








en by the constitution to the president, by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate, to appoint am- 
bassadors and other public ministers. Jt is through 
these functionaries, and other officers of the execu- 
tive department, that we speak to foreign nations. 
The legislature, as such, has no communication with 
a foreign government. In the language of Mr. 
Pinkney, in the debate on the commercial treaty, it 
may be said the constiiution has given to the presi- 
deut and senate ‘the exclusive creation and control 
of the whole machinery of diplomacy. He only, 
with the cpprobati:nof the senate, can appoint a 
negotiator, or take any step towards a negotiation. 
The constitution does not, in any part of it, even in- 
timate that any other department shall possess either 
a constant or an occasional right lo interpose in the 
preparation of any treaty, or in the final perfection 





of Texas citizens of the United States by her 
Sion into the union, without any qualification 
ver, While in all the other states qualifications 
ecessary, such as residence for a specified time, 


to the privileges of citizens. 


y (ns transferring process made such retroac- 
for seven and nine years. 


nment, 
Pits; 










ever which it has coritrol, and where obe 
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’% been well defined to be a rule of action 
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ar from being uniform, for it makes the inhabi- 


ration in court, good character, &c. to entitle 
Besides, if by 
process all the inhabitants of Texas are iostant- 
werted from foreigners into citizens, they are 


If an alien is made 
én by naturalization, he becomes such from 
we be is naturalized, not from a period anterior 


8 resolution is in direct conflict with the pro- 
Ns Of the constitution which create three dis- 
departments of government—legislative, exe- 
ty and judicial; and which give to each its ap- 
fale and exclusive powers. ‘‘All legislative 
F prauted by the constitution is vested in con- 

This resolution 1s a legislative act. Its de- 
+ t0 operate upon aud effect a foreign govern- 
and people and their territery. It 1s not in- 
* 10 act sulely upon our own citizens, and with- 
Wn jurisdiction, but itis to extend to and 
se loreigners, foreign territory, and a foreign 
lhis is beyond the reach of legislative 
; that is necessarily limited to persons and 


5 A resolution or act of 
‘san actof legislation; itis alaw. Now, 


© law-making power, wherever it may 
Commanding what is right, and probibit- 
it is mandatory; it uses the lan- 
{t directs and pro- 

It acts upon the 


ge of {tdves not speak in the} ty? 
ehtreaty, but with the veice of authori- 


of it. The president and senate are explicitly 
| pointed out as the soje actors in that sort of transac- 
tion.” The resolution before us addresses itself di- 
irectly toa foreign government. itis the voice of 
lezis!ation, speaking to an independent nation, not 
indeed in forin, through the ordinary instrumentality 
of the executive department, and officers appointed 
by it, but in substance proposing to it, by its own di- 
rect agency, mutual stipulations and guaranties, to 
be binding on both nations. If congress can thus 
speak directly to another nation, it must have the 
power to perform all acts auxiliary toit. If it can 
negotiate with a foreign government by an act of le- 
gislation; if it can make an agreement, in the form 
of a law, to admit sucha government into the un- 
ion, it surely can do the same thing by an agent. It, 
consequently, may empower whom it pleases to con- 
clude and perfect an arrangement with a foreign na- 
tion, and thus in effect appoint ambassadors and pub- 
lic ministers, or such as may perform the duties ap- 
propriate to such officers. If congress can admit 
‘Texas into the union witaout the previous exercise 
of the execulive power—if they can propose and 
settle the terms of such admission by their joint re- 


they can also select an agent to receive proposals 
from Texas. The greater includes the less. If it 
can submit proposals »y resolution, itean confer au- 
thority on anotner to submit them; and this would 


constitution. 
b ] 


,| The resolution for annexing Texas to the United 
States is in direct conflict with the treaty-making 
power. I have heretofore adverted to the nature 
and substance of this resolution. It has every in- 
yredient of a contract, except the consummation by 
the final assent of both parties. 
~| conditions, and guaranties. 
;| compact or agreement. . 
We cannot awnex lexus 


it isin the nature of a 





solution, they certainly can make such propositions 
through an authorized agent appointed by them; 


by a usurpation not warranted, but prohibited by the 


it contains terms, 


And what but this rs a trea- 
without her consent, 
and we invite her to give it. Are not these propos- 


virtue of the same authority, and thus foreign slave 
|states may be received into our union in infinitum, 
; until the representation of three fifths of all per- 
| sons beside those who are free will exceed the en- 
tire representation of the free states, and the power 
of the latter be forever gone. Is it credible that 
| the patriots who signed the constitution believed 
that, in the grant of power to congress to admit new 
states into the union, they were conferring an au- 
thority which, if exercised to its full extent, would 
deprive every free state of all political power in that 
branch of the legislature which most directly and 
immediately represented the Peopie of the union? 

There ts no necessity for giving to this clause of 
the constitution the Jatitudinous construction insist- 
(el on by those who support this resolution, Full 
effect may be given to it’ by limiting it to what its 
language obviously imports, and what the then ex- 
isting and future circumstances of the country might 
require. When the constitution was formed we had 
an extensive territory out of which new states might 
be formed; we had old states which might wish to 
be divided. The constitution provided for both. It 
authorized the admission of new states either from 
territories or existing states, and thus every purpose 
of the clause was answered. With great propriety, 
therefore, do the committee on foreign relations, in 
their report to the senate, use the following langue 
age: 

‘“Generality of import may find restraint by refe- 
rence to the fact of adequate matter being found for 
operation of the debated language, independently of 
the revolting operation. ‘This is the first and reason- 
able check on broad interpretation.” * * * **Exclud- 
ed from an operation beyond the union, did it nave 
at the time of insertion in the constitution, or does it 
find now, matter on which to act. sufficient to au- 
thorize the inference that other matter may not have 
been intended for it, that this would be of extent to 
satisfy it? There was a large mass of territory ap- 
purtenant to some of the larger states of the union, 
which an imperative national opinion destined to the 
formation of new states. Vermont, the territory of 
Frankland, have already been the claimants to admis- 
sion. The territory northwest of the Ohio, the unme- 
asured appendages of Georgia, presented a field almost 
indefinite for tue operation ot the clause—a range of 
surface in which the appetite. of construction the 
most inordinate might be expected to find satiety. 
All these together furnish a sphere of operation 
certainly too prolific to allow monsters of cunstruc- 
tion to be bred to supply food for operation.” 

The consequences which may foliow from the 
consiruction given to the clause authorising the ad- 
mission of ew states furnish another stroug argu- 
inént against the constitutionality of this resetution. 
In the language of the same report, L say that “if 
these effects are found in the extibition of evil or 
peril, the principle which lies at the bottom of all 
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i nstitutions, that it is to be tried by its fruits, comes 
directly forward to assert a claim tocontrol.” Ido 
not deem it necessary to insist that the effects and 
consequences which may result from the operations 
of a law always furnish the controlling rule for its 
construction. But if they are such upon any sup- 
posed construction as will prove highly dangerous 
and deleterious—if it cannot be supposed that the 
framers of the law intended to hazard such results 
—and especially if such construction will be in op- 
position to other parts of the Jaw, and is not neces- 
sary to be given to carry into full effect every part 
of the law—«such construction ought not to be adopt- 
ed. It may be assumed to be an unauthorised con- 
struction, and should be repudiated. In this view, 
I call the attention of the senate to the consequen- 
ces of this dangerous assumption of legislative pow- 
er. It willenable congress to admit any and every 
foreign government into the union. No matter how 
variant they are from us in their Janguage, customs, 
habits, or principies, they may be invited to join oar 
confederacy,and may accept the invitation. We 
may have the people of Mexico, of Cuba,of all 
South America, of Europe and China, united to us, 
under a constitution ordained for us and our posteri- 
ty. The majority of a quorum of both houses of 
congress, under temporary excitement, may do what, 
in the hour of sober reflection, they would mourn 
over and lament. The old partnership, without the 
consent of two-thirds of the partners, would be 
practically dissolved, and a new one created against 
their wishes. Can it be supposed that the ‘old 
thirteen” ever intended that such should be the ope- 
ration of the constitution which they had ratified? 
Is it to be believed that the states which, under the 
articles of confederation, required the assent of nine 


of their number to the union with them of any other | 


foreign coleny except Canada, would, under the 
constitution, provide thata bare majority of con- 
gress night perfect such a union? It is utterly in- 
credible. Why, then, without necessity, give such 
a construction to the instrument as may produce 
such results? Why put at hazard all the blessings 
of our glorious constitution, by the exercise of a 
power not only doubtful and unnecessary, but which 
is in conflict with the whole spirit of the instru- 
ment? Why notrather seek for the old paths, and 
walk in them, that we may have peace and rest and 





If, however, there be land there unsold and of val- 
ue, is it not all virtually under mortgage, and for an 
amount uncertain and indefinite? The records of 
Texas are in this particular also lamentably defici- 
ent. The amount of her public debt is unknown to 
herself and more so to us. A part of the territory 
claimed to be within her limits is in the possession of 
Indians and another part tn the possession of Mexico; 
so that by the acquisition of Texas we obtain a terri- 
tory of whose extent we are ignorant—covered with 
patents and grants, under a mortgage the amount 
of which is unknown—the title in dispute, and to be 
obtained, if at all, by a war with a mother power. 
Surely if there be no necessity there can be no wis- 
dom in purchasing such a domain. But it has been 


| said that the resolution does not provide for the ces- 


sion of the public lands of Texas to the United 
States or for the payment of her debts by this gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, that it is one of the con: 
ditions of annexation that Texas shall retain all the 
vacant and unappropriated lands within its limits, to 
be applied first to the payment of its debts and lia- 
bilities, and that in no event are the latter to become 
a charge upon the government of the United States. 
All this appears very well on paper; but what will 
the other nations of the earth say to us, who incorpo- 
rate Texas into the Union, and receive from her all 
her public edifices, fortifications, barracks, ports and 
harbors, navy and navy yards, docks, magazines, 
arms, armaments, and all other property and means 
pertaining to the public defence belonging to her, 
and deprive her of the power of imposing duties on 
imports, the highest and best, perhaps the only secu- 
ritv for her public creditors—what will they say to 
us if we refuse to pay her debts, if we take from her 
the means of payment ard yet decline to provide for 
her lawful engagements? Did not her creditors rely 
upon her power and disposition to levy duties to pay 
their honest and just debts, and do we propose vol- 
untarily to deprive them of this resource? And if 





for it? And, if we refuse, shall we not be regarded 


we do this, do not honor and justice and moral hon- 
esty demand that we should give them an equivalent 


as a nation eager to obtain possession of a foreign 
country, and leaving her creditors deprived of the 
resources on which they justly relied to discharge 
their demands? Are we prepared to encounter pub- 
lic obliquy for the purpose of acquiring territory 





quiet, and that union and harmony may prevail! which has been already granted to others, subject to 


throughout the Jength and breadth of the land? 

Having, as briefly as I could, considered the ques- 
tion of the constitutional power of congress to pass 
this resolution, and as concisely as possible suggest- 
ed the reasons which have led me to the conclusion 
that no such power is to be found in the constitution, 
I proceed to advert very summarily to the remain- 
ing objection to the resolution, viz: 

{Il. If there be a power conferred by the consti- 
tution to admit Texas into the union, in the form of 
a treaty or of an act or resolve of congress, it is un- 
wise aud dangerous to exercise it. 

We do not require Texas as a place for our peo- 
ple to occupy, or its seil for our farmers or planters 
to till. We have now a vast, rich, and fertile terri- 
tory within the limits of the United States yet un- 
occupied. Millions and millions of acres of the 
public lands in different states remain unsold, invit- 
ing the hand of labor to till it, where the climate is 
healthy and the price of the lands is low. We do 
not require the addition of the territory of Texas to 
enable our agriculturists to find land to cultivate; we 
have enough and more than enough to supply their 
wants and these of their children’s children for years 
to come; and why should we beso anxious to an- 
nex more territory to our already almost boundless 
domain? The wants of our present and rapidly in- 
creasing population do not demand it. 


But if a necessity is imposed upon us to make ad- 
ditious to our immense possessions in order that far- 
mers and laborers may find employment, is it expe- 
nient for us to obtain Texas for such a purpose?— 
What is now the condition of the public domain?— 
We have heretofore understood from high authority 
that most, if not all, of the good lands of Texas have 
been patented or granted by the different authorities 
which from time to time have had the control of 
them? It is probable that the whole of Texas pro- 
per which is of any value has been made the sub- 
ject of a grant, and, if so, of what benefit would the 
annexation of that country be to those who wished 
to purchase good lands at a reasonable price? Their 
government has not kept, it has been said, any com- 
plete record of grants and alienations which have 
been made, and everything connected with the sub- 
ject is doubitul and uncertain. Should Texas be 


annexed, we do not know, nor have we the means of | 


knowing from her archives, what portion of her lands 
is under government control while the probabilities 
are many and strong that every acre which is worth 
anything is in the hands of patentees or grantees. 


a mortgage of unknown amount, incumbered with 
liens indefinite in number and amount, and the pos- 
session of which we cannot obtain without a pro- 
tracted and bloody contest? 


My friend, the senator from Pennsylvania, who 
has occupied a seat next to me for some time, (al- 
though, I fear, if rumors shall prove to be true, I 
shall soon be ueprived of the pleasure of having him 
for a neighbor,) said that he should have preferred 
that the resolution should have been so drawn as to 
subject the public domain of Texas to the control of 
the government of the United States, and her Indian 
relations also; but he added that when she was ad- 
mitted these matters could be arranged by mutual 
consent between the United States and Texas, and 
the details be satisfactorily settled by friendly ar- 
rangement. I hope my friend from Tennessee (Mr. 
Foster) heard tis declaration; for I recollect that a 
few weeks ago, upon the introduction by him of a 
joint resolution nearly identical with the one now 
under discussion, he said, or I understood him to 
say, that he would not vote forthe annexation of 
Texas without a guaranty that no part of her debt 
should be paid by the United States, and that thie 
was with him a sine qua non. Did he hear the doc- 
trine advanced by the senator from Pennsylvania, 
that Texas and the United States might hereafter 
agree to modify the provision as to the public lands? 
That it was, in this respect at least, a public act 
which might be varied in its terms by mutual con- 
sent—-repealed or changed by the assent of both par- 
ties, and thus the public domain of ‘Texas be sub- 
ject to the action of congress? Does not the senator 
perceive that if by such consent Texas might cede 
her public lands to the United Stotes, she might also 
by an arrangement with the United States have her 
debts paid, or become a charge upon this govern- 
ment? And what would then become of the condition 
or guaranty indispensable, in his view, to the pro- 
posed annexation, viz: that the United States should 
never be made responsible for the debts of Texas? 
Gone, annihilated, vanished. And how can he vote 
for a resolution which will not give the security 
which he deems essential? If, however, the territory 
should be first acquired by treaty, no act of legisla-, 
tion can vary the terms. The sure guaranty which 
+e demands would be found in the requisite vote of 
two-thirds of the senate to change a fundamental ar- 
ticle in the treaty of annexation. And, by insisting 





upon the exercise of the treaty power, io the first in- 
stance, to acquire the territory, he would obtain 


~— rc. 

what might be considered a perfect security f, 
object he wished to sistomplih. Viz: entire exe OF the 
from any liability on the part of the Uniteg sunt 
pay the debts’of Texas. The senator from Pata 
vania reminds me that he did not refer, in ee 
marks, to any future arrangement for the na...” 
of the debts of Texas, but to one regarding her 
lic lands and her Indian relations. Certainly nee 
not speak of any such arrangement as to her dent 
but, if the argument be a sound one, that ane, i 
admission into the Union she may agree wit, the 
government to surrender her public lands, anq 
can lawfully enter into such an arrangement, we ks 
also, with her assent, (which she will not probabj 
be disinclined to give,) assume her debts. ! 

We do not require Texas from any well-foundy 
apprehension}that it will beome dependent upoy 
an ally, or under the control of Great Britain nd 
other power. This point was very fully considen 
at the last session, in the debate on the Texas tre 
ly; and it was most conclusively shown that they 
was not the slightest cause for alarm; that ayo, 
mous letters and opinions of interested men jp Te 
as were not to be considered as entitled to weight; 
opposition to the clear and explicit disavowal of thy 
British government, repeatedly made, furnishing ty 
highest evidence that there was no foundation for thy 
Jealousies and apprehensions which had been enty, 
tained of her designs upon Texas. Since that tig 
nothing has transpired to vary the then existing yy 
of things in this particular. Texas, if not anney 
will remain an independent nation, with all the righy 
and privileges of such a nation, under no human cm 
trol except that which is exerted by her own con, 
tution and laws. 

The annexation of Texas, as contemplate by hj 
resolution, will be a violation of our treaty and ag) 
cable relations with Mexico. This topic also ay 
examined and discussed at the last session, and| 
shall not now dwell upon it. All that can be si 
upon it was then said by many senators who to 
part in that debate. 

It is inexpedient to pass this resolution, because} 
is possible, if not very probable, that it will leady 
hostilities with Mexico, if it be not itself consider 
by her a declaration of war. We have heretoiin 
been advised by that government that she shoulds 


Pay men 


consider it—at least if annexation should in fact (ji 


low from the passage of the resolution. No oneha 
more confidence than I[ have in the valor and cow 
age and power of this nation successfully to prow 
cute a just war. But it should be a just one, an ho 
norable one, and thus should command the couh 
dence of the people Would a war with Mexicow 
der existing circumstances, produced by the anver 
ation to the United States of what she claims tok 
a part of her territory, be such a war? If, howere, 
it should be deemed a war just on our part to repl 
the hostilities of Mexico, are senators aware of lit 
consequences which would result from it to the pt 
perty, if not the persons, of our citizens? Do te 
know the state of feeling which exists in the publi 
mind, especially among our merchants and mead 
business generally on this subject? I have receitt 
communications from commercial men who ares 
politicians, but who are engaged in their busiutt 
employments, who desire to know whether it bes 
for them to continue their business operations, # 

especially whether it be prudent to send their stip 
on long voyages, purchased and fitted at greal eh 
pense; and whether there is danger that their pu 
pects and property are to be sacrificed for the pit 
pose of obtaining jurisdiction over Taxas? The rol 
which will be given by this body withia a few i) 
will decide and answer these questions. Mexico! 
weak and poor, but she 1s proud, and the privalel 
of all nations which would sail under her flag #0 

greatly injure and annoy our commerce and capllt 
and destroy immense amounts of age | afloat & 
the ocean belonging to our citizens. \ e ought 

pause and consider before we adopt a measui¢ wh ‘ 
may and probably will be fraught with such deep ™ 
lasting injury to American citizens. 


% will 
This resolution ought not to pass, because it wi 
tend to create throughout the various sections ° \ 
country strong fears that the constitutional eh 
of the rights and privileges of the states will nok 
preserved. The value of our bond of Union ® 
calculable. Why should we run the hazard of " . 
ening it by the shock it will receive from ‘he 
tion of the resolution? What necessity is ther 
adding to the existing materials of discor ano 
so well calculated to weaken confidence, to Pr 
irritation, and to disturb the peace of the Uae 
it not far better to be contented with our pres®” 
most illimitable territory, instead of exerting # 
and at least doubtful power of adding a foreign’ i 
ernment to the Union? Would it not be the al 
wisdom to follow the precedent set by ov! we 





ancestors, and cherish the Union as i #, rather” 
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foreign nation to it, and thus be instrumental 
ut ating and consummating a measure calcula- 
ipiienate the affections of the citizens of differ- 
‘srtions of our country from each other? 
Pre jg one other objection to this resolution to 
"ni shall advert, and upon which I shall not long 
in the senate. I mean the objection which arises 
the claim insisted on by those who first started 
roject of annexation, that it is necessary for the 
jrenance of the peculiar institutions of the south 
ell as those of Texas: in other words, Texas is 
, annexed to the Union to perpetuate slavery in 
aited States and in Texas, and this, it has been 
i elsewhere, is an object which the slave states 
» a coustitutional right to insist shall be accom- 
yed, if necessary, by the annexation of Texas.— 
re is no portion o the people of this country 
, devoted to the constitution, more patriotic, 
» determined to abide by and enforce all the 
anties of that instrument than the people of the 
states. It was the result of compromise. It 
framed in a spiritof conciliation. New Eng- 
will adhere to all its provisions; will aid in sus- 
ing all the rights of all the states which are se. 
nd by it; will abide by all its stipulations. But 
will not consent to introduce new provisions to 
nre the objects named; she will not advocate the 
cise of new and dangerous powers to promote 
n. No principle of honor, patriotism, or public 
diency demands this at her hand. She will 
de by the comprimises of the constitution; she 
keep within the limits which they prescribe, 
beyond them she will not advance. My friend 
» Keotucky, (Mr. Morehead,) who opened this 
ate, touched this topic in a style and temper de- 
ing all commendation. He said that it was wise 
eave the guaranties of the constitution just as 
y were, Without attempting to increase or dimin- 
them; that it was best to confine ourselves to the 
sting provisions of the constitution rather than add 
ones; that we had thus far been prosperous, and 
e making rapid advances in strength, greatness, 
glory. 1 cannot but indulge the hope that we 
Il preserve the existing balances and checks of 
constitution, discharge all the obligations which 
mposes upon us, and then all will be well. 
y friend from Peansylvania (Mr. Buchanan) said 
he was pleased with this joist resolution because 
roposed tmmediate annexation so far as it is practi- 
le, whica will quiet public excitement and fulfil 
wishes of the people as expressed in the presi- 
lial election. { do not agree with the senator 
t the result of the late election is expressive of 
opinion of a majority of the people of the United 
les that Texas should be admitted into the Union. 
§ nulorious that in manyparts of the country the 
tion of annexation was wholly and designedly 
pt out of view, while in other portions very many, 
among them distinguished men, voted for Mr. 
because he was the nominee of the party, but 
eta protest as to this matter of annexation, and 
i ai armed determination to aid in the election of 
ubers of congress who would vote against it.— 
b vole of (he state of New York, which elected 
president who is soon to be inaugurated, was the 
tof a plurality, and it is believed that a majority 
her electors were then opposed to annexation — 
Pelection decided nothing as to the question of 
policy of admitting Texas. As to the existing 
pment I ask who is responsible for 11? Who is 
i chargeable with exciting the public mind up- 
8 question? Previous, and for some time sub- 
Nent to the coming in of the expiring administra- 
1 the people of the United States had not dream. 
vi snexation, The public mind was tranquil.— 
oo administration, for purposes which they 
oe tae possibly from motives which they did 
ao ‘ - up this scheme of annexation—were 
bosibie Pred of the excitement, were alone re- 
Massdint hat which now is sought to be allayed 
this m ae annexation. Ought the senate to vote 
oe Weasure to quiet the pubiic mind which has 
cited by others and not by them? 


an nator said, also, he was pleased with this 
i how d Scause it seltied the question of slavery. 
» ay oes tt settle that question? Why, by adop- 
ee vowel compromise line of 36° 30’. Wall, 
ry small is resolution settle that question? How 
Lif , 4 portion of Texas is north of this line; 
ad were ever so large, no free state can be 
The ~~ Pithous the consent of the state of Tex- 
uding Solution provides that new states, not ex- 


he tens by the consent of said state, be formed out 
a state wg belonging to the republic of Texas. 
Nod has in eXas which is to be admitted into the 
i tien “ee control over the whole subject, and 
stale will © gilt of prophecy to foresee that no 
» ever be formed out of any portion of 


 Nerr ; 
ory with her consent, and without it, bo 


Our in number, in addition to the state of. 





state, whether free or slave, can be erected or form- 
ed within the limits of the present repubiic of Texas. 
This resolution cannot, therefore, settle finally the 
question of slavery. Besides, if the legislature who 
pass the resolution for admission can subsequently, 
with the consent of Texas, alter the stipulations con- 
tained in it, (as it has been urged may be done in re- 
gard to her public lands,) the entire question of sla- 
very is left open, subject to be modified according to 
an agreement hereafter to be made between the Uni 
ted States and Texas. 

My friend from Pennsylvania was pleased with 
this resolution because it refers the question of an- 
nexation directly t» the people and not to the govern- 
ment of Texas. It seems to me that by this resolu- 
tion the people have not the control of this matter.— 
They cannot act upon the question of annexation 
without the consent of the existing government; they 
cannot accede or disagree to our proposals, except 
by a convention assembled by the order and with the 
license of the government—so that, after all, the 
question is left first to the decision of the govern. 
ment, and, if they refuse to act, the people are de- 
prived of the power of action. 

The senator liked the resolution for another rea- 
son. It raised and settled the broad question wheth- 
er the power of congress to admit new states extends 
to the admission of a foreign independent state. It 
does raise that question, but does it settle it? Does 
the passage of this resolution dispose of that qves- 
tion? Has not the next congress something to say 
upon it, and something also to decide? Does the re- 
solution admit Texas? Are not the proceedings of 
her convention to be subinitted to congress for their 
final action? Nothing can be more clear, and there- 
fore the whole matter is open to await the further 
and final action of the congress of the United States. 

The senator was pleased with the resolution, be- 
cause it would prove to be a bond of perpetual peace 
between the United States and the manufacturing 
nations of the Old World, and particularly Great 
Britain. This it would effect, because, if Texas 
should be annexed to the Union, Great Britain 
would be dependent on us for the cotton she would 
consume—a staple almost indispensable to her very 
being as a nation, and thus there would be a perma- 
nent bond of peace. [ do not perceive how the de- 
pendence of Great Britain upon the United States 
for the supply of cotton for her manufacturing estab- 
lishments will strengthen the relations of peace be- 
tween us. She will purchase this article wnere she 
can obtain it on the most advantageous terms. She 
will give Texas the market price for it, and no more, 
whether she be an independent state or a state of the 
Union. It is possible she might obtain it even on 
better terms if Texas was not annexed to the United 
States. The price, however, does not depend upon 
annexation, but upon the demand and supply. She 
takes from us now what she wants, and she will take 
no more, whatever may become of Texas. The re- 
lations of amity between us and her do not depend 
upon the quantity of cotton which may be grown or 
its price. 

It has been urged that the annexation of Texas 
will promote and extend our manufacturing interests. 
She will then become the purchaser and consumer 
of the products of our labor. But if she remain in- 
dependent she will supply herself from the work- 
shops of Great Britain. ‘This does not seem to me 
to be a necessary consequence. If Texas remains 
as she is Great Britain will doubtless use every effort 
to introduce her manufactures there, but Texas must 
impose duties on them to enable her to defray the 
expenses of her government. It cannot be that she 
will admit them free of duty. And if she can be 
supplied by the United States on as favorable or bet- 
ter terms than by Great Britain, we shall have the 
preference. She will buy of those who will sell 
the cheapest. Her annexation to the United States 
will not greatly extend ihe market for our manufac- 
tures, at least for some time tocome. At present 
her population is small and her wants but few. She 
consumes little. The increase of her numbers will 
be from the United States or from foreigners, who, 
if she were independent, would settle here, and thus 
we shall merely supply in Texas those we should 
have supplied in the United States. The agzregate 
of manufactures purchased by Texas would be near- 
ly the same whether she be in or out of the Union. 
The consumption would not be much increased by 
her admission asa state, and the supply would be 
furnished by us to the same people, either as our 
citizens or as the citizens of a foreign government, 
Neither would our navigating interest be promoted 
by annexation; ceriuinly not for many years. The 
facilities for commercial intercourse between us and 
Texas, by water, are not great: it would require but 
few vessels, and those small ones, to be the carriers 
of ail the productions which would be sent to and 
from it; and, whether annexed or not, as we could 





and should carry cheaper and more expeditiously than 
any of our rivals, we should secure all the benefits 
which the navigating interest of any country could 
derive from commercial intercourse with her. 

My friend from Pennsylvania thinks that the an- 
nexation of Texas will strengthen the Union; that 
the frontier states—those on the outer border of the 
confederacy—have been, and always will be, the 
most loyal of any of the states to the government 
and the Union. Of course I suppose the more re- 
mote our frontier is from the centre, the stronger 
will be our Union; and for such a purpose would it 
not be best that it should extend to Cape Horn? Are 
we to go on, spreading our free institutions on all 
sides, until we become an ocean-bound republic?—~ 
Are we to have no neighbors but republics? Will 
not our thirst for acquisition be allayed without em- 
bracing within the Union the whole of the western 
continent? Would it not be wise to listen to the voice 
of the patriots and statesmen of other days, who 
warned their countrymen of the dangers attendant 
upon a great extension of their limits? Shall their 
admonitions be lost upon us? Shall we assume to be 
wiser than the generations who have preceded us? 
Had we not better check our ardor for acquisition, 
and let ‘‘well enough alone?” The voice of the 
fathers of the republic still speaks to us in re- 
cords which they have left for our perusal. It is 
the voice of kindness, of patriotism, and of wis- 
dom. Let us listen to it, let us give heed to it, let us 
profit by it. 

I have now, Mr. President, discharged what I con- 
sidered to be an imperious duty, both as an Amerie 
can senator and as representing a state which has 
given me this place of honor and responsibility. It 
has been my design to explain the grounds of my 
honest and conscientious opposition to this measure 
of annexation, and to set forih the reasons why 1 
think it both unconstitutional and inexpedient. ‘The 
voice of my own beloved commonwealth, to which I 
always listen with respect, has reached me. Her le- 
gislature has expressed the sentiments of her people 
on this momentous subject. At its session in May 
last it passed the following resolutions: 

‘* Resolved, ‘That the power to unite an independent 
foreign state with the United States is not among the 
powers delegated to the general government by the 
constitution of the United States, and that the treaty 
recently concluded by the president of the United 


States for the annexation of Texas, assuming the 


payment of its debts, its war with Mexico, and its 
treaties with foreign powers, is a dangerous and 
aiarming stretch of executive power. 

‘Resolved, That the government of the United 
States, pure and irreproachable in its relations with 
foreign nations, has ever observed, with unbending 
integrity, the faith of treaties; and that national re- 
putation and honor, as well as the dictates of sound 
morality, require arigid adherence to these princi- 
ples; and that the annexation of Texas to this Un- 
ion would be a violation of our treaty stipulations 
with Mexico, and a virtual declaration of war against 
that power. 

‘‘Resolved, That the state of Connecticut, faithful 
to the constitution of the United States, and mindful 
of its concessions, can never consent to annex a fo- 
reign nation to the Union; and especially will it never 
consent to stipulate for its admission with the privi- 
lege of a slave representation, or become a party to 
its voluntary institutions of slavery.” 


Ju the sentiments thus expressed I fully concur.— 
I have endeavored to enforce them. ‘lhe decision 
of the senate, which is soon to be pronounced, will 
present the momentous issues which will grow out 
of this proposition to annex a foreign government to 
the Union of these states. I hope the senate will be 
directed to a wise and just decision. I have been 
educated from my youth in that school which has 
maintained the supremacy of the constitution and 
the laws; which has deemed the firm unwavering sup- 
port of the provisions of that instrument and the 
Union of the states to be essential to national happi- 
ness and prosperity. With a strict adherence to the 
spirit of the constitution; a wise and honest execu- 
tive administration; an intelligent and patriotic le- 
gislature; a Jearned, firm, independent judiciary, and 
an enlightened and moral people, with the blessing 
of providence, all will be well with us. But if the 
checks, and balances, and guaranties of the consti- 
tution be sacrificed; if form be substituted for sub- 
stance; if a new aud dangerous exercise of powers 
which a liberal interpretation of the constitution 
does not demand nor its spirit justify, be indulged, 
dissensions, and jealousies, and heart-burnings will 
arise and increase; the bonds of our Union will be 
weakened, the integrity of the confederacy be endan- 
gered, and the prosperity and increasing greatness of 
the nation will be impeded, if not destroyed. From 
such a calamity inay He who hoids 19 his hand all the 
nations of the earth save us! 
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BUSINESS CIRCLES. 
has falien cousiderably below what was expected, and 


the merchants ure embarrassed thereby. Several heavy 
failures have occurred within a few days, principally 
amongsi dry good mea, engaged in the souihern trade. 

The Puiladelphians have been doing rather more of 


the spring trade than was anticipated. Many purchas- 
ers Whu went on lo New York, found they couid de 


better by returning to Philadelphia and in sume cases 


to Baitimore , tor their supplies, and have done so. Yet 
the Baltimore salvus have been rather light. ‘The fact is, 


that men of the interier have been prudently cautious, 


and they will find it w their own advantage as well as to 
the advaniaye of the communities tram whence they 
coine, 

{n the meantime, prices of several ljeading articles 

have advanced considerably. 

Suyars have gone up rapidly, and are yet on the rise. 

Provisiuns, especially bacon, are also in active demand 
at advanced raies. 

Cvitun imaiutains the advance we noticed in our last, 
and is in demand. 

‘Tubacco and flour remain stationary in price, but 
sales are effecied in fair proportion to the supplies. 

‘ue Ricumond E iquirer states that the biussoms of the 
peach wees in Virginia, were destroyed by the recent 
trust. 

AMERICAN DOMESTIC COTTON GooDs. During the week 
endiag the 29th ult., 2,025 bales were expuried from 
Bosion—of which 1,683 were for Canton, and 130 tor 
Maniila. L 

A cotton factory is about to be established at Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 


Specie. There was $242,100 shipped for Europe trom 
New York during the month of March. 


TReasury notes. The amount outstanding on the 
Ast inst. was $1,073,331 22. 


DeBT OF THE sTATE OF New York. Of the debt, 
$4 300,000 fails due in the course of the present year, 
and will no duubt be paid. 

N. York city improvements. 1,210 buildings were 
erected in the city during the year 1844. The sixteenth 
ward has the largest nuinber of those. 

Sucars, have advanced in the N. York market about 
a § ceutduring the week. 


Friour. Inspections at Richmond, Va., during the 
quarter ending 3lst ult. 25,245 bbls. superfine. 


Coat. The Miner’s Journal estimates 1,000,000 tons | dvomed to be of having you at our head, will you aliow | a convo cation of a great number of the bishops will & 
as the probable coal shipments this year trom the Schuyl- | US (ne minor pleasure ol having ourseives at yours? To! held in Rome next July. 


kill region—being an advance of about 125,000 tons 
over last season. 


Toxsacco. Disappointment is expressed at finding the 
crop of Maryland that is vow coming to market, not 
equal in quality to what was expected. 
that the quality would compensate for deficiency in 
quantity. So far the quantity of inferiur predominates. 
Prices, inferior to common $2a3 
5; guod $6a7 50; fine $8 to $14. 

The inspections of the week comprise 448 hhds. Ma- 
ryland; 363 Ohio; 81 Kentucky; 15 Virginia. Toral, 906 
hhds. A fair busivess is doing in Ohio, at former prices. 


FLouR aT THE West. The amount of flourand wheat 
in depot at Cleveland and uther points on the Ohio ca- 
nal to Roscoe—at Milan, Sandusky, &c., at Detroit, and 
the ports of Lake Michigan, is estimated by a corres- 
pondent of the Buffslo Commercial Advertiser, at 354,- 
000 bbls., against 667,000 bbis. in 1844. The Cleveland 
correspondent of the Same jourual estimates the amount 
of wheat and flour now on hand at 490,000 bois. 


‘Tue Fisueries. Shad and herring are said tu be abun- 
dant at the Potomac and Susquehanna fisheries this sea- 
son. 


“Yankee Nortions.”--The ship Concordia which clear- | 


ed at Bostun tor Liverpool on ‘Thursday last, takes out 
tor one article, 470 tons of ice. 


Leap mines. We are likely to have our share of the 
lead trade of the world. It is amongst the articles largely 
shipped to China. Upwards of torty lead mines have 
been opened in the mining region upon the Upper Mis- 
sissippi during the last winter. The mineral lands of 
lowa and Wisconsin are supposed to be more productive 
of this metal than the whole of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of Great Britain. 


Tue San Pepro. We learn from the Baltimore Pa- 
triot, that Messrs. Howell and others associated in the 
enterprise of raising the Spanish ship San Pedro, sunk 
iu for:y feet water on the Spanish Maine, with bullion on 
board amounting to two millions of dollars, besides ma- 
ny other valuables, have reco ived very flattering accounts 
of progress iade in their project, in .consequence of 
which, stuckholders who subscribed originaliy at $100 
per shure, have refused $1000 per share for their chance. 
‘Lhe vessel is tound, and $3 in specie, several brass cau- 
nui, and an anchor weighing six tons, had been reco- 
vered. Success to enterprise. 


Ex Governor Tuomas, of Maryland, has been indict 
ed in the circuit court for the District of Columbia, and 
has given H.G.S,. Key, Esq, of St. Mary’s county, as 
sccurly ter his appearance at the next term, io answer 
to u charge tora hbel contained in the pamphlet which 
he has lately published in relation to his domestic affairs. 
Gen. Walter Jones is bie council. 


The spring business at N. York 


thence to the General Post-office, at Washington. 


under the control of the depariment: 


them at Washington om Monday tast:'’ Mr. Vail is to 
have the superintendence at Washington, and Mr. Ro- 
gers is to superintend at the office in Baltimore. Hours 
of attendance from 8 to 1U A. M., and 1 to 3, and 5 to7 
P.M. ‘The following extracts from the orders of the 
Postmasier General to Prof. Morss, will fally explain the 
plan to be pursued. 

“For the transmission of each despatch there shall be 
paid in advance, at the office from which itis sent by the 
applicant, one-quarter of one ceut tor each telegraphic 
character or letter. 

“Upon the reception of a despatch at either office it 
shall be the duty of the officers to have the same transla- 
ted in a fair hand writing, carefully enveloped and seal- 
ed, and the magnetic characters immediately destroyed, 
and to place the despatch in the hands of the penny post 
for delivery, who shall be entitled wo receive the same 
compensation therefur as for the delivery of letters trans- 
mitted now by mail. 

‘It is further ordered that the said Superintendent and 
assistants in no Case communicate to, or permit to be 
seen by any person the contents Of any despatch except 
the individual or individuals to whom it may be ad- 


dressed.’’ 
(Signed) C. JOHNSON, 
P. M. General. 

Books are about to be opened for subscribers to a pri- 
vate Company, with a capital of $100,000, to extend 
| aline of the telegraph from Baltimore to the city of New 
York. Ainos Kendall and *rancis O. Sinith are mention- 
ed as the agents employed for the completion of the work, 
the former with three-fourths and the latter one-fourth of 
of the patent right of Mr. Morse,—tor that distance we 
presume. 


Exrecrro Magnetic Licut. A communication from 
| Professor Locke in the Cincinnati papers disclaims all 
connection with the alledged great electro magnetic light 
| discuvery in that city, and demonstraies trom experiments 
| he has made that the magnetic light will be so expensive 
| as io preclude its genera! use. 


| Heap and nat. Orlando Fish, of New York, tendered 
} to Henry Clay a few days since, a beautiful hat, accoin- 
panied vy a letter, in which he says: * Deprived as we are 





/which Mr. Clay replies: “Ihe tat might have protected 
| a betier or wiser head than mine, but no head was ever 
| covered by a better or more eiegant hat.” 


! 
; 


Deatus, during the last week at Philadelphia, 115, of 


It was hoped | which 40 were under one year ot uge; 19 were persons, December. 


of color; 14 died of consuuiption. 


i 


At St. Lowis, Mo., dustiag the week ending (7th ult., 
| 22 deaths occurred. 
| At Balumure, on the 27th ult., in the 85th year of his 
age, Cul. James Mosher, a soldier of the revolution, and 
i furmerly presivent of the Mechanics’ Bank, and for ma- 
'ny years surveyor of the port. , 
| kichard Chester Langdon, esq, senior editor of the 
| Covington (Ky.) Register, died at N. Orleans on the 5th 
‘ult, where he had yune with a hope of benetiting his 
health. He was a native of Vermoui, aid distinguished 
| 43 a writer for, or editor of, several agricultural as well 
as political papers in the western s'ares, During the 


N. Orleans, and was a tirm advocate of the republican 


Mis. Esther Townley, ayed 103 years and 1) months.— 
Her fanuly—at the ume of her death—consisted of a 
daughter, a grand daughter, a great grand daughter, and 
a great yreai grand dauyliter, one euch of five genera- 
lous! 

STEAMBOAT DisasTERS. The Beeswing, Capt. Miller, 
from Shreeveport, buund to N. Orleans, with 296 bales 
of cutton, touk fire on the 17it ult, and only one bale of 
the cotton was saved—ihe boat was destroyed» The 
cabin boy was drowned—passengers and the crew nar- 
rowly escaped. 

‘Tne Decatur was burnt on her passage from N. Orle- 
ais to the Jennessee river. A negro woman lost her 
lite. 

‘he odaway struck a snag in the Missouri river on 
“ 1Uih ult. aud sunk in ten feet water. Boat a total 
oss. 


CHURCH TOPICS 





The Methodist Episcopal Baltimore 


tor, aad 150 against, non concurred in ihe recommenda- 
tion uf the general contereuce, suv to change the 6th re- 
sirictive rule, as to allow the division of the church tunds, 
in case a division of the churci shouid take place. 

The question of dividiugtne church, was nut directly 
entertained, the conference beiwg vearly unanimously 
uppused w tha: measure. No delegation was — 
tu the Louisville convention. Ou ihe question of recom- 
inending a caijl of the geueral cuusvenuon in May 1846, 
the vole stuud 154 for, 3 against it, Harmouy aud goud 
feeling is said to have prevailed during the sitting of the 
convention. 





Morse’s Maenetic TeLeekarit is now being extended 
from the Pratt street Rail-ruad depot, to the Baltimore 
Post-office, fur the purpuse of communicating direct from 


It is now incorporated as a branch of the mail service, 
, ; Prof. Morse, his 
assistant superintendents, Henry J. Rogersand ALFRED 
Vait, Esqr’s., and all others in any way connected with 
the ‘Telegraph, had the oath of office administered to 


war with Kuxland, he edued the *Loutsiuna Guzelle,’ at. 


cause. 
—At Springton Forge, Chester co., Pa., on the 24th uli. | pad died, and several olficers were incapable 9 


anutial conference, at their recent session, by a vote of 41 | 


—~ an 
MarYianp—The Aitorney General. Jovy, b. 
Esq. tas resigned the office which be has filled for 
ears. For some time he has been jp rather 
ealih, and being advanced in years, he has re tel 
to retire ot oite ae ns Onelud 
George R. Richardson, Esq. o Himore -; 
been appointed by Governor Pratt, to succeed y i 
ley; an appointment which appears. to give ,” 
eatisiaction. Sede 
Eges anp vourrry. Mr. Ellsworth, commisgic 
patents, in his annual report, embracing a yay al 
of agficultural information, says it is Supposed : 
there may be annuaily consumed in the United 5 
1,400,000,000 of eggs; and averaging the valy 
cents a dozen, this would amount to $8,000 du). 4° 
alléw an average of five chickens, or othe; 


; Kindgg 
fowls a year, to each person, at a cost of 12! cents 
rage, including turkeys, geese, ducks, &c., ih, ,' 
amount to more than 7,500,000, equal in Value y 


$12,000,000 annually; making the aggregate Vidlue of 
the consumption ef poultry, to say nothing of the ama 
which might be added forthe feathers. Lt js gi, 
have been ascertained that half a million of eggs ay), 
suined every month in the city of New York. One w; 
man in Fulton market sold 175,000 eggs in ten we) 
supplying the Astor House each day with 1 ,0v0 fo; jy 
days and on Saturday two thousand five hundred, 


Suzer. A late Illinois exchange paper represen, 
‘rush of sheep to Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missvuri, as 
| perfect tornado. Of the numbers brought in no esting 
can be formed. More are driving into the south aud iy, 
dle part than into the north. The demand tor them, 
Ohio has been so large that the price for thei has rig 
100 per ct. in a few weeks. In Ohno it is said that 309 
have been slaughtered during the past seasou—g tj 
| proportion of which are destined for an eastern mary 
via Buffalo—and this large stock has been killed jn iy 
face of a heavy draft for export, on foot, to the Weg, 
The Buffato Advertiser says—‘Some further disp 
tion is makfng of the large invoice of sheep pel's thaty 
rived here from Ohlo last fall. About one-third of ty 
number (16,000) were sent to Boston several weeks since, 
and about 2,500 more are now being forwarded to Alta 
| my, asa specimen for examination. ‘The slight mov. 
/ ment in wool about a month ago caused @ correspondiry 
| activity in pelts and a slight increase In prices here, inj 
| the uianufacturers put the price up to $1 25 tor the bes 
fresh slauzhtered; but even this advance did notseemy 
| meet the price demanded for those received from Oo 
! when comparison is made between fall and winter skins." 


| The Catholic bishop of Mexico and the Catholic 


j 


_shop of Philadelphia, sail for Europe in the steamer, an 














CHINA. 


The Swedish ship Zenobia, arrived at New Yor 
'on the 28th ult. brought Canton papers to the lilt 
| China remained quiet. Piracies wer 


frequent in the Chinese seas. The cri:ninal court 


Heras Btes. | At Baltimore, 57, of winch 16 were under one year; | was instituted at Hong Kong, and three Chinese had 
3 middling tv good $35a 13 were iree coloured, 4 slaves; 12 died ef consumpuon. | been tried for burglary. American cheap publict 


tions were advertised in the China papers. 

The Marquis de Ferriere, secretary of the Frenc 
legation, lett Macao on the 15th of December for Px 
ris via Bombay, with the treaty negotiated by M. Le 
grenee, for ratification. The ambassador himself wai 
to embark soon for Manilla. 


The royal senate of Macao has given notice thu 
the taritf of 1843 will cease on the ist of April, 1343, 
when a new tariff will go into operation, Aiso {hi 
vessels entering the harbor will hereafter pay 9 mi@ 
per ton auchorage. ; lor 
|” ‘There was much sickness at Koolongsoo. Lie 
tenant Greene, of the British sloop of war Plover 





_ duty. , 
Bombay paper says—‘‘A fearful accident rently 
at Indore on the 14th instant. Several thousa? 

Brahmins had been assembled at the Pee Oo 
ceive gifts at the festival of Gunputtee. They rat 
simultaneously descending a staircase in cro'™! 


when the structure gave way, and in the rush 2m 
crash which ensued one hundred and ninety -fout " 
were lost. 

“On the 2nd ultimo., Tankeewall, a small viet 
the river Gambia, was stormed by a column 0 4 . 
200 baboons, who assailed the natives with Ane . 
rocity, biting and pelting with sticks and s ce they 
their daring attempt to carry off what provisiim : 
could find in the village. The inhabitan’s | all 
stout counter assault with cutlass and muske pel 
deadly weapons than the monkeys could nee * 
In a running contest, nearly 100 were andl af 
since sold; several are here, and seem OY of theif 
tics to have already forgotten the old cause 
captivity.’’ 


SWITZERLAND. 


It is believed that the Venere of any 
has resolved to suppress the Jesull® © 
Switzerland, in order to prevent the eee in tnat 
is menaced by the continuance ef the 4° 
, country. 
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